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... Just a few things 


T THE END of the Economic Re- 

port of the President, one of the 

three recent official Eisenhower 
documents analyzed by Professor Corri- 
gan in this issue, there is a 22-page Ap- 
pendix entitled “Statistical Tables Re- 
lating to the Diffusion of Well-Being, 
1946-59.” The evidence amply supports 
the President’s claim that: “Our system 
of free institutions and shared re- 
sponsibility has served us well in achiev- 
ing economic growth and improvement.” 


With 65.6 million now employed, 
disposable personal income has almost 
doubled in the last 14 years, 61 per cent 
of all non-farm own their 
dwelling units, four of every five non- 
farm employees have unemployment in- 
surance, the birth rate, an index of 
national confidence, is higher than that 
of India, college enrollments are pres- 
sing on existing plant, 115 million of 
us have life insurance policies, a larger 
number still have hospital and surgical 
insurance, opportunities for leisure al- 
lowed nearly 80 million weeks of vaca- 
tions to be taken last year. It is not a 
surrender to smugness but a statement 
of fact to agree that no people ever 
had it so good. 


families 


Happily, the time of Lent is with us 
with its imperious insistence on self- 
scrutiny. The assumption that affluence 
is ours by some ethnic privilege will be 
challenged by the scriptural warning of 
the rich farmer who, surveying his 
bloated property, decided to pull down 
his barns and build larger ones, so that 
he could say to his soul, “Soul thou hast 
many good things laid up for many 
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years, take thy ease, eat, drink and be 
merry.” God categorized him as a 
“fool.” 


Aid to the underdeveloped countries 
is listed by Professor Corrigan as one of 
the two chief tasks confronting the 
United States. Barbara Ward graphically 
described this challenge in the Neu 
York Times Magazine of December 27, 
1959: 


In short, in the world of the Sixties, we 
in the West shall form a small, wealthy 
élite in the vast, poverty-stricken society 
of mankind—a society shot through with 
revolutionary prospects and desires. Con- 
fronted with this fact, we have only two 
choices. We can follow the fatal road of 
other wealthy élites, like the pampered 
court of Cnossos or the French nobility 

t Versailles, play our games and close 
our hearts until the unfolding of a wider 
destiny engulfs us all. 

Or we can use our wealth to redeem 
the promise of our free society and ex- 
tend its working to our fellow men who 
everywhere labor and look for change 
and growth with minds divided between 
penury and hope. The Sixties will compel 
the taking of this decision. On it, in 
great measure, our future in freedom de- 
pends. 


The income tax, scarcely the most wel- 
come feature of spring, might well be 
considered in part a contribution to our 
obligations in social charity to aid our 
poorer fellow humans. And as against 
the feeling that our aid is unappreciated 
we have the mandate from the Sermon 
of the Mount for Lenten reflection: 


And if you do good to those who do 
good to you, what merit have you? For 
even sinners do that. And if you lend to 
those from whom you hope to receive in 
return, what merit have you? For even 
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sinners lend to sinners that they may get 

as much in return. 
A more specific opportunity to practice 
social charity on an international scale 
is provided by the Bishops’ Relief Fund 
collection taken up in the churches on 
March 27th. Catholic Relief Services— 
N.C.W.C., the agency of American 
Catholicism’s overseas aid, shares the 
hope (and the burden) of closing the 
camps of Europe during this World 
Refugee Year. But as a united interna- 
tional effort is made to resettle these 
hard core cases who have lived in tem- 
porary barracks for nearly 15 years, 
new refugees from Tibet need emer- 
gency attention, the continuing stream 
of escapees from behind the Iron Cur- 
tain must be helped, the swarming 
refugees in the spreading slums of Hong 
Kong, Pusan, Calcutta, Karachi and 
Saigon cry for assistance. Through the 
support of this annual collection Ameri- 
can surplus food is also made available 
to the hungry in Southern Europe, Latin 
America and Africa. 


Noting that a group of Quaker 
families in Illinois is taxing them- 
selves one per cent of their income for 
the work of the United Nations “‘as a 
recognition of one of the obligations of 
World Citizenship,” Work, the monthly 
of Chicago’s Catholic Council on Work- 
ing Life editorially asks: ““Am I willing 
to make a substantial sacrifice (even, 
say, one per cent of my income) for the 
World Refugee Appeal’’of Catholic Re- 
lief Service—N.C.W.C. on March 27? 


It is more than 20 years ago that 
Richard Niebuhr thus described the 
religious climate of America: “A God 
without wrath [brings] men without 
sin into a Kingdom without judgment 
through the ministrations of a Christ 
without a cross.” In these pages last 
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month Victor C. Ferkiss, commenting 
on Father Andrew Greeley’s new book, 
The Church and the Suburbs observed: 
“In this new Eden [the suburb] the 
enemy is not the Snake but the ubiqui- 
tous Lotus. There is a lack of enthusi- 
asm and an absence of that vision 
without which the people perish. 


The central spiritual problem of 
modern life is that presented by a vast 
middle class to which virtually every- 
one belongs culturally if not eco- 
nomically, class neither rich nor poor, 
relatively free from the classic vices, 
well disposed toward his fellow man 
(except perhaps those of darker skin at 
close quarters), professing its belief in 
God, and yet making its comfortable 
way of life not an inn on a pilgrimage 
but the last and final destination of 
life’s journey.” 


Cause of our concern 

Lent is the annual opportunity to re- 
cover the astringency of vision and to 
refurbish the directness of purpose that 
is expected of every Christian. Why, for 
instance, are we at bottom concerned 
about the social order? The late Pope 
Pius XII phrased the answer: 

The Church’s only compelling urge, 
and that of Christians worthy of the 
name, toward social action does not come 
from without. It is not fear of revolution, 
nor of the rousing of the masses that 
drives them to work for the people. No, 
it is love that makes their hearts beat, 
that same love that made the heart of 
Christ throb, that inspires their devoted 
concern for the defense and respect of 
the modern workingman’s dignity, along 
with their active zeal to provide him with 
material and social living conditions in 
accord with such dignity. 

Lent is the time, not so much to “give 

things up” as to give of ourself—and 

in love—to the least of our fellows. 
EpwarpD DUvuFF, S.J. 
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WO MONTHS aco the Catholic 
Bishops of the United States is- 
sued a joint statement on artifi- 
cial birth control. Ever since the pub- 
lication of the Bishops’ statement, there 
has been a running commentary in the 
press, not only on the question at issue 
but on a variety of related subjects. 


“Separation of Church and State” 
came in for consideration and thus 
helped to further complicate and con- 
fuse the precise issues at stake. There 
have been repeated interviews, letters 
to the editor, and politically slanted 
statements by interested parties. Al- 
though there has been much discussion 
in the public press, there has not been 
much light thrown on the specific prob- 
lem involved. 

To keep the record straight, certain 
facts must be borne in mind. The first 
of these is that the Catholic Bishops 
did not take the initiative in precipitat- 
ing this controversy. Their statement 
was issued only after a sequence of 
events seemed to indicate that an effort 
was under way to foster the adoption of 
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artificial birth control as part of our 
national policy in granting foreign aid. 

The Draper report which popularized 
the term “population explosion”, issued 
in August of the past year, clearly im- 
plied, even if it did not say so in speci- 
fic words, that it favored a program of 
artificial birth control as a national 
policy. On November 2, two weeks be- 
fore the Bishops’ statement was issued, 
Arnold Toynbee spoke in favor of the 
program in a meeting of the F.A.O. of 
the U.N. in Rome. On the Sunday pre- 
ceding the Bishops’ meeting, the Co- 
lumbia Broadcasting System presented 
a full length program which, because 
of its treatment, was widely regarded 
as propaganda for artificial birth con- 
trol. 

That same week in which the Cath- 
olic Bishops were meeting in Washing- 
ton, the Planned Parenthood Associa- 
tion held a national conference in New 
York City. In the course of this latter 
meeting, Bishop Pike, of the Episcopal 





Archbishop Alter is Chairman of the Ad- 
ministrative Board, National Catholic Wel- 
fare Conference. 
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Church, agzin elaborated his views in 
favor of artificial birth control. It was 
also stated that no doubt the Catholic 
Church would in the course of time 
modify its own ethical position on arti- 
ficial birth control. It was in the light 
of these successive events that the Cath- 
olic Bishops, then gathered in Wash- 
ington for their annual meeting, consi- 
dered that a statement was mandatory 
on their part in order to avoid any fur- 
ther doubt about the Church’s position. 


To form a clear and adequate pic- 
ture of the entire subject, it is necessary 
that three totally separate and distinct 
questions be kept in mind. 


The first is the ethical or moral 
question regarding artificial methods of 
birth control. The second is the econo- 
mic or sociological question, namely, the 
nature and extent of “the population 
explosion” and how to meet effectively 
its results as projected into the future. 
The third question is a political one; it 
concerns the determination of a na- 
tional policy for our country on the use 
of artificial birth control methods in 
its foreign aid program. In any intelli- 
gent discussion of the subject, these 
three questions must be kept rigidly 
apart or there will be confusion with 
respect to who stands for what. 


The ethical question 

In regard to the ethical or moral 
question, we readily admit that there is 
a wide difference of conviction on 
whether artificial birth control is, in 
the sight of God, right or wrong. Un- 
til the present century, there seemed to 
be a consensus of opinion that the man- 
ufacture, sale, and distribution of con- 
traceptives was morally wrong. It was 
for that reason that prohibitory laws 
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were put on the statute books of some 
of our States. 


I wish to emphasize the fact that this 
action was not the result of any Cath- 
olic pressure or initiative. Eighty years 
ago, when, for instance, the States of 
Connecticut and Massachusetts passed 
laws against artificial means of birth 
prevention, the influence of Catholics 
in those States was utterly insignificant. 


Protestant opposition 

Various Protestant churches at the 
time were definitely opposed to the dis- 
semination of such information. It was 
under their influence, or at least with 
their approval, that the prohibitory laws 
were placed on the statute books. 


Recently the leaders of these church- 
es have changed their minds, and now, 
seemingly, they want to change the 
laws. What is more, they want to make 
their views effective in determining 
public policy and public legislation. 
When we as Catholics enter a protest 
against this effort, then by a strange 
twist of logic we are the ones who are 
accused of wanting to impose our par- 
ticular convictions as a norm of con- 
duct on others. It is exactly the oppo- 
site which is true. 


We are not forcing our convictions 
on others; but by the same token they 
should not force their convictions on 
us. It is the Planned Parenthood Associ- 
ation and its supporters who want to 
change the existing order of things. We 
agree with President Eisenhower that it 
is not the business of government to 
enter into the question. It is clearly 
the responsibility of the individual con- 
science to determine a course of con- 
duct in accordance with objective 
standards of morality. 
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What actually happened in the 
course of the present century is this: 
Secular opinion first, and then various 
Protestant churches gradually shifted 
their position, so that, one by one, they 
adopted the view that the nature and 
meaning of the marriage contract 
should be adjusted to meet both the 
personal and economic as well as the 
social conditions of the times. 

In 1908 the Lambeth Conference of 
Anglican Bishops was unequivocally 
opposed to contraception. In 1920 it 
reaffirmed this position, but not in such 
a forthright manner. In 1930 it gave 
permission for the “conscientious use” 
of contraception. And in 1958 the same 
Conference appeared as an advocate of 
artificial birth control. Other denomi- 
nations followed a somewhat similar 
course. Meanwhile, the Catholic Church 
stood firm in its opposition. 


The Catholic Church has no desire 
to see the population increase in some 
irresponsible manner. It is not in the 
business of counting heads for its own 
aggrandizement. Its only purpose is to 
safeguard the nature and the meaning 
of the marriage contract and to defend 
the natural law. It is the natural law, 
not some ecclesiastical decree in accord- 
ance with our convictions, which prohi- 
bits the exercise of a human function 
when its primary purpose is willfully 
frustrated by artificial means. The 
Catholic Church holds that marriage 
rights must be exercised with responsi- 
bility, and that to defeat their purpose 
by unnatural interference is a sin 
against God, the Author of nature. 

There is no intention on the part of 
the Catholic Church to minimize the 
problem resulting from a rapid in- 
crease in the population. We do not 
close our eyes to the hunger, disease, 
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and poverty in many areas of the world. 
We are profoundly sympathetic with 
those who suffer this distress. It is 
quite easy, however, to arouse senti- 
ments of pity by graphically portray- 
ing the miserable conditions in India 
and other nations of the East; but to as- 
sume that artificial birth control is the 
effective remedy of these evils consti- 
tutes a naive oversimplification of the 
problem. 

Birth control will not give food and 
shelter to the many millions of people 
now living. Children are not a disease 
like cholera which can be extirpated. 
Improved methods of agriculture, bet- 
ter seeds, fertilizers, the use of new 
methods of farming will produce the 
food that is needed. With good will 
such a program would not be too diffi- 
cult to achieve. The food production in 
India, in fact, could be increased incal- 
culably if it were to use the methods 
of our American farmers. If attention 
were concentrated on this primary ob- 
jective instead of diverting efforts to 
foster a program of artificial birth con- 
trol, India could actually feed its peo- 
ple within ten years. 

Urgency of problem 

Mr. Paul Hoffman of the United 
Nations insists that the problem is ur- 
gent now, and that it must be solved 
within the next ten years or there will 
be revolution. Even experts, however, 
admit that it would take many decades 
of indoctrination by planned parent- 
hood methods before a notable dent 
could be made in the number of the 
population. 

With a stepped-up program of food 
production, vastly more good could be 
accomplished than would be possible 
with the sterile propaganda of the birth 
control advocates. Professor Colin 
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Clark of Oxford University, a noted 
authority on demographic problems, 
stakes his reputation on the validity of 
this conclusion. Another authority in 
genetics, from the University of Cam- 
bridge in England, points out that the 
ratio of fertility from generation to 
generation is never constant, and that 
some evidence actually exists that a 
higher standard of health and food con- 
sumption tends automatically to de- 
crease the birth rate. 

Japan during the past century actu- 
ally increased its standard of living 
faster than it increased its population. 
This is only one example of what can 
be done. In view of the fact that an 
increase of food production will show 
positive results, and the other method 
of birth control by contraception is at 
best uncertain, then we ask why there 
should be any hesitation in choosing the 
surest means of providing a solution of 
the problem. 

It is true that artificial birth control 
would stem somewhat the rapid in- 
crease of population for the future, but 
if the means themselves are immoral, 
then we cannot go along with the 
method. We do not accept the propo- 
sition that the end justifies the means. 

The third question which has been 
raised is one which affects the adoption 
of a public policy in administering our 
foreign aid program. There has been 
sharp controversy in respect to this 
issue. It has been asserted that we as 
Catholics now want to impose our mo- 
ral convictions on the rest of the na- 
tion in regard to this question of birth 
control. 

As Al Smith used to say: “Let’s look 
at the record.”’ The facts do not support 
the contention of our opponents. It is 
they, not we, who want to impose a 
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new national policy on the government 
in implementing our foreign aid to 
other nations. 


The Catholic Bishops of this country 
simply stated that they would refuse 
to support such a program. They did 
not take the position that the teaching 
of the Catholic Church should consti- 
tute a rule of conduct for those who do 
not see eye to eye with us on the moral- 
ity of the procedure. They did not ad- 
vocate a policy on the part of our 
government of interfering with the free 
action of other nations. They simply de- 
clared, as President Eisenhower did, that 
the advocacy or adoption of a program 
of birth control is none of the govern- 
ment’s business. 


It is unfortunate that this controver- 
sy concerning artificial birth control 
should be the occasion of still further 
cleavage between Christian people, and 
that at a time when we are trying to 
close ranks against common dangers and 
promote a greater measure of unity. 


Our plea in the first place is to get 
rid of suspicion and recrimination in 
respect to the motives and objectives of 
others when we disagree among our- 
selves, whether it be in the field of 
morals or of doctrine. Let the dialogue 
be carried on in good temper, but with 
a fair and honest statement of our dif- 
ferences. 


Secondly, let everyone avoid insinu- 
ations that our debate on questions of 
high moral principle is influenced by 
political considerations or partisan ad- 
vantages. Sincere differences of convic- 
tion can be rightly discussed in public, 
but only when there is a scrupulous re- 
gard for factual truth and where the 
motivating spirit is one of sincere char- 
ity. 
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Three Presidential messages to Congress 


THE CHALLENGE OF 
THE 1960s 


HE UNITED STATES is confronted 
today with two tasks of immense 
magnitude and urgency. The first 
and perhaps the more crucial is to speed 
our material and over-all social develop- 
ment, in other words to discover and 
promote that rate of economic growth 
at home which is necessary to sustain 
full employment, to fulfill our indus- 
trial and scientific potentiality and to 
maintain our position in the world. The 
second and no less important task is to 
help speed the development of countries 
whose people today have deplorably low 
incomes and whose material and cul- 
tural progress will inevitably influence 
the future peace and prosperity of the 
world. In a very real sense, both these 
tasks are inseparable and one is not 
likely to be accomplished permanently 
without fulfilling the other.! 
In listing our responsibilities to the 
underdeveloped countries as one of the 


1 See Paul G. Hoffman, “Development and 
Growth: Goals For A Crucial Decade,” 
Saturday Review, January 16, 1960, p. 32. 
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nation’s two major tasks, the writer is 
not unaware of the continuing need of 
meeting the undiminished and unre- 
lenting military threat of the Soviet 
Union. The fact must be faced, how- 
ever, that the revolutionary ferment in 
the underdeveloped would 
have occurred whether the challenge 
of communism existed or not. That the 
Revolution of Rising Expectations is 
taking place at a time when political 
power is polarized between Washing- 
ton and Moscow makes the direction 
taken by these uncommitted nations of 
supreme importance to us and to the 
future of freedom. 

Hegel, writing on the eve of the In- 
Revolution, declared that a 
“nation is virtuous, vigorous, 
while it is engaged in realizing its grand 
objects.” Only the passage of time will 
tell whether Hegel’s phrase is a fitting 
descriptic.. of the common purpose of 


countries 


dustrial 
moral, 





Professor Corrigan is Director of the De- 
partmeni of Management at Saint Louts 
University 
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the United States today as it faces the 
problems and opportunities of the de- 


cade ahead. 

Where this nation will stand in world 
affairs, or what will have happened to 
its people by 1970, no responsible person 
would say, human activity being so un- 
predictable. Even so, it is mandatory 
for this nation to look ahead. With the 
beginning of a new decade, with the 
resumption of the Congress, with a pre- 
sidential election in the offing, it is more 
important than ever that we assess the 
nation’s strengths and weaknesses and 
question its destiny. For we are living, 
many thoughtful observers fear, in an 
age in which our leadership and power 
are endangered, not so much by the 
enemy without, as by educational, sci- 
entific, economic and moral inadequacy 
from within. 





The recent annual Presidential Mess- 


ages to Congress—The State of the 
Union, the Budget and the Economic 
Report—provide an excellent oppor- 
tunity to examine in detail the operative 
philosophy of how this nation plans to 
assure its world-wide military, political 
and economic supremacy. 

In the State of the Union Message, 
President Eisenhower presented an op- 
timistic view of the domestic and for- 
eign scene for the year ahead. 
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A year ago, when I met with you, the 
nation was emerging from an economic 
downturn, even though the signs of re- 
surgent prosperity were not then suffici- 
ently convincing to the doubtful. Today 
our surging strength is apparent to every- 
one. Nineteen-sixty promises to be the 
most prosperous year in our history. 
Foreign affairs paramount 

Of the 20-odd subjects discussed in 
the State of the Union Message, more 
than half were in some way connected 
with the nation’s foreign policy. The 
President expressed guarded optimism 
that relations with the Soviet Union 
might improve; he emphasized, how- 
ever, that the country would maintain 
strong defenses. He also offered re- 
assurances on the accuracy and power 
of our long range missiles. Mr. Eisen- 
hower told Congress that foreign policy 
decisions were colored by one over- 
riding fact: both sides of this divided 
world possess supplies of unimaginably 
destructive weapons, to the point that 
“mankind aproaches a state where mu- 
tual annihilation becomes a possibility.” 
In his State of the Union message, the 
President also called attention to the 
increasing strain on the nation’s inter- 
national balance of payments and sug- 
gested that other prosperous countries 
should join with us in sharing the bur- 
den of giving urgently needed help to 
the pre-industrialized nations.” 

In the Economic Report, President 
Eisenhower indicated that the economic 
tasks of the next decade pose impressive 


2 In another 18 months or so the U. S. will 
join with Canada and Western Europe in 
setting up a 20-nation economic organ- 
ization that will bridge the Atlantic, at- 
tempting to coordinate the trade and aid 
pelicies of the industrial nations and main- 
tain economic growth and stability through- 
out the Atlantic community. See Business 
Week, January 23, 1960, p. 32 and The 
National Planning Association’s Statement, 
Strengthening the Organization of the 
Western Community, January 25, 1960. 
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challenges that will be met, he saw 
every reason to believe, as similar chal- 
lenges were met in the past. The coun- 
try, in Mr. Eisenhower’s view, should 
regard these challenges as opportunities 
and recognize that we have great ad- 
vantages as we set about meeting them. 
Thus, the nation’s existing productive 
force, its ideals, its freedoms, the in- 
centives and rewards of our enterprise 
society are powerful resources in direct- 
ing human efforts and material resour- 
ces to the meeting of new tests. What 
major contributions can the federal gov- 
ernment make to economic growth? 
The list would include, the President 
stated, the preservation and enhance- 
ment of competition, the maintenance 
of a stable currency, the moderation of 
fluctuations in employment and output, 
participation in the development of hu- 
man and natural resources, the assur- 
ance of income security, provision for 
a sound national defense and the preser- 
vation of mutually advantageous ties 
with other countries. 


It is the President’s firm conclusion 
that 
at the present time, the federal govern- 
ment could make its greatest contribution 
to inflation-free economic growth through 
financial policies that help create an en- 
vironment favorable to the exercise of 
maximum private initiative. The major 
step in creating such an environment 
would be the achievement of the recom- 
mended budget surplus for debt retire- 
ment in the fiscal year 1961. The effec- 
tiveness of this policy would be height- 
ened by removal of the interest rate limi- 
tation that currently inhibits the non-infla- 
tionary management of the federal debt. 


Mr. Eisenhower, moreover, made it 
clear that he doesn’t consider economic 
growth solely the responsibility of the 
federal government. ‘The more effec- 
tive job done by individuals and private 
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groups and by local governments, the 
less the danger of federal encroachment 
in areas that have traditionally been 
the province of private enterprise and 
local government.” 

Specifically, the President outlined 
what consumers and labor and manage- 
ment might do to foster economic de- 
In their key role as con- 
sumers, the President pointed out, indi- 
viduals can hold down living costs and 
thus contribute to the nation’s econo- 
mic strength by buying wisely and by 
paying attention to prices and quality. 


velopment. 


Labor-management peace 

With the recent 116-day steel strike 
in mind, the President cautioned labor 
and management to settle their disputes 
promptly “preferably without recourse 
to strikes, and certainly without extend- 
ed interruptions of production that 
cause widespread dislocation and un- 
employment and threaten to paralyze 
our entire economy.” Mr. Eisenhower 
warned that attempts on the part of 
the government to intervene with 
“legislation or controls” would be a 
grave mistake. 

The President urged businessmen to 
cut prices. “Price reductions warranted 
by especially rapid productivity gains,” 
he declared, must be “normal and fre- 
quent.” “Without such reductions,” 
he continued, “we shall not be able to 
keep the price level as a whole from ad- 
vancing.” While wage increases were 
not ruled out, the President stressed 
that they should not exceed gains in 
productivity. Similar exhortations of 
the President in the past have been 
largely futile. 

Throughout his messages, the Presi- 
dent viewed both the present and future 
outlook with strong optimism, cheer- 
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fully declaring that the current advance 
can be extended through 1960 “and 
well beyond”. A qualification was im- 
mediately attached: only if ‘‘appropri- 
ate private actions and public policies” 
are followed. 

Certainly, one of these “‘public poli- 
cies” would include the prompt accept- 
ance by the Democratic-controlled Con- 
gress of Mr. Eisenhower’s spending and 
legislative plans embodied in his annual 
budget for the fiscal year beginning 
July 1, 1960. In that document the 
President outlined a spending program 
of $79.8 billion matched by $84 billion 
in anticipated revenues; the predicted 
surplus of $4.2 billion, he urged, should 
be applied to reducing the federal debt 
which currently stands at $290 billion. 
Fiscal 1961 budget 

The proposed budget for fiscal 1961, 
as compared with current spending, 
breaks down in $ billions as follows: 


1960 1961 
National Security $45.7 $45.6 
International 2.1 2.2 
Veterans viz me) 
Labor and welfare 4.4 4.6 
Agriculture 5.1 5.6 
Natural Resources 1.8 1.9 
Commerce and Housing 3.0 2.7 
General Government 1.7 1.9 
Interest 9.4 9.6 
Contingencies .08 2 

$78.48 $79.8 


On the revenue side, the President’s 
expectation of a $5.4 billion increase 
in income for fiscal 1961 was based on 
the assumption that there would be a 
“high and rising level of economic ac- 
tivity in calendar year 1960.” He chose 
not to note that the steel strike had 
cost the Treasury more than $500 mil- 
lion in lost taxes. 
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The revenue estimates for fiscal 1961 
from major sources are as follows (in 


$ billions) : 





1960 1961 

Ind. income taxes $40.3 $43.7 
Corp. income taxes 22.2 23.5 
Excise taxes 9.1 9.5 
Other receipts 7.0 7.3 
Total $78.6 $84.0 


The new budget, the President told 
Congress, provides for the “strong and 
versatile defense we require under pre- 
vailing world conditions,” a “vigorous” 
space program, and “‘significant advan- 
ces” in many welfare programs. Con- 
siderable cooperation from an election- 
minded Congress is required in holding 
down spending and in continuing exist- 
ing tax rates, not to speak of providing 
new or increased revenues from other 
sources. The Congress, for example, is 
likely to go along with the President’s 
request to continue for another year the 
§2 per cent corporate tax rate and exist- 
ing rates on automobiles, liquor and 
tobacco. Congress may well balk at the 
President’s request to cancel the July 1 
scheduled elimination of the 10 per 
cent local telephone tax and the planned 
reduction (from 10 per cent to § per 
cent) of the passenger transportation 
tax. If Congress refuses to keep these 
taxes, the budget will lose an estimated 
$455 million this coming year. More 
controversial is the President’s request 
for a $554 million hike in postal rates 
and his request to raise taxes on avia- 
tion gas and assign them to the general 
fund. 

“I invite the Congress to join with 
me in a determined effort to achieve a 
substantial surplus,” the President de- 
clared. And as Budget Director Maurice 
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H. Stans pointed out, the new budget 
with its projected $4.2 billion surplus 
is aimed at restoring “financial respons- 
ibility” to Government. 

Surplus dubious 

Can this state of affairs be brought 
about? Some observers, inured to many 
years of deficit spending, frankly do not 
look for many major reductions in fed- 
eral outlays. The fact is that federal 
spending in the proposed new budget 
will be some $1.4 billion above that of 
the present one. Given these realities, 
expectations of a surplus are vain 
if renewed pressures to increase spend- 
ing are not resisted. It is inevitable that 
in an election year, appeals to group 
interest will be made. Voters in the 
home district will likely be favored by 
water pollution control, veterans’ hos- 
pital construction and rivers and har- 
bors improvements. These and other 
measures are cases in point where presi- 
dential vetoes will be braved by vote- 
conscious Congressmen. 

Defense spending, now some 57 per 
cent of the budget, is insufficient, it is 
being argued. Even if such political 
clamour or legitimate concern is re- 
sisted, technological changes in warfare 
as well as increased costs could wreck 
the budget pattern. The Navy’s new 
giant carrier should be nuclear pow- 
ered, some are insisting. The extra cost? 
$130 million! Another important cost, 
that of interest on borrowed money, 
could move substantially higher if past 
experience is any guide. In January 
1959, this cost was placed at $8.1 bil- 
lion annually. In the interim, with ad- 
vancing money rates, this cost has 
pushed up the new estimate for this fis- 
cal year to $9.4 billion. The farm pro- 
gram described by the President as 
“woefully out-of-date, ineffective and 
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expensive” is another example of a 
“built-in” expenditure, one which con- 
tinues from year to year because of pre- 
vious legislation. In the mood of an 
election year, major downward revi- 
sions in this and other programs seem 
unlikely; indeed, in that very fact lies 
perhaps another intangible psychologic- 
al pressure for more spending. 

With the transmission of the three 
messages to Congress, Mr. Eisenhower 
has described the nation’s situation as he 
sees it. In the President’s view, the na- 
tion is secure, it is prosperous. And inso- 
far as the country is challenged by the 
rise of the Soviet Union, according to 
the Eisenhower analysis, the nation can 
rest assured. Because of our devotion to 
individual liberty and freedom, we are 
destined to come out on top. It is this 
persuasion that all is well at home and 
abroad that annoys many liberals in 
both political parties. This aura of self- 
satisfaction, these critics complain, give 
rise to a dangerous complacency not 
justified by the facts. 





As many observers survey the Ameri- 
can economy today, they see a growing 
disparity between private prosperity, as 
measured by the total output of such 
things as automobiles, television sets 
and the countless other goods and serv- 
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ices created for private use,® and the 
public sector, as measured by the sum of 
society’s wealth devoted to such items 
as armaments, public health, education 
and the conservation of natural and 
man-made resources. 

These observers charge that Mr. 
Eisenhower’s policies are promoting the 
expansion of luxuries and other con- 
sumer goods at the expense of national 
power. As a result, the influence of the 
United States as a world power, they 
claim, is declining. We are becoming a 
second-class power. Serious questions 
have been raised not only about the 
power and strength of our military posi- 
tion but also about the adequacy of our 
educational system. The growing inci- 
dence of juvenile delinquency, divorce 
and mental illness have been singled out 
as additional evidence of our national 
weakness. An ugliness typified by poor 
housing, inadequate recreational facili- 
ties and choked traffic has descended 
over many an American city. Corrup- 
tion and an inner decay, fostered by 
self-interest and a mania for luxuries, 
lead some to disregard the responsibili- 
ties that go with their rights. 

Inflation is still an unsolved problem. 
It not only ravages the savings and pen- 
sion rights of the aged, a growing seg- 
ment of our society but it left un- 
checked, seems destined to rob them of 
a decent evening of life. Inflation also 
weakens our competitive position in the 
world markets, already cause for some 


concern. It carries with it, moreover, 


3 For a vivid delineation of how Americans 
spend “at least $40 billion a year” of the 
discretionary part of their incomes on 
liquor, travel, water sports, etc., see 
Life’s special issue cf “The Good Life,” 
December 28, 1959. For the argument for 
increasing our investment in the public 
sector, see A. A. Berle Jr. “Why Our Econ- 
omy Must Grow Faster,” New York Times 
Magazine, February 7, 1960, p. 180. 
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the seeds of a change in the nation’s 
spending and investing patterns which, 
in the absence of wisdom, could engulf 
the nation in a weary extreme of boom 
and bust. For it induces a psychosis 
with a compulsion for speculative in- 
vestment and a quick turnover.* 

At the Stanford University Business 
Conference last summer, Dr. Winfield 
Riefler, assistant to the Chairman of the 
Federal Reserve Board, spelled out the 
reasons why “inflation is the enemy of 
growth.” Dr. Riefler stressed the ad- 
verse impact of inflation on savings, 
which are essential to growth since they 
finance the tools and plants needed for 
bigger and more efficient production. 
People apprehensive of inflation use their 
savings to buy coinmon stocks or land 
in the hope that these will rise in price 
with the general price level. Thus, there 
is less money available for loans to 
finance business, home building and 
government. At the same time inflation 
encourages people to borrow in advance 
to buy houses, household equipment, 
and the like, in the thought that prices 
are going up and repayment can be 
made in cheaper dollars.° 

There is also a growing awareness 
that excessive wage rates, exceeding 
gains in productivity, conspire to press 
on profits. It is disastrously short-sight- 
ed to forget that, without this incen- 
tive, research is not likely to be trans- 
lated automatically into innovation. In 
the years ahead, fresh thinking must be 
brought to bear on many other prob- 
lems. The analyses of tax revision in 
order to encourage savings, investment 
and enterprise must, as President Eisen- 


4 See Francis J. Corrigan, “The Virus of In- 
flation,”’ SOCIAL ORDER, 7 (November, 1957), 
pp. 386-394. 

5 First National City Bank Monthly Letter, 
December, 1959, pp. 136-137. 
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recommended, 
realistic treatment to depreciation poli- 
cies and at the same time reduce the 
present burden on productive invest- 
ment. To plead for this reform is not 
to call for changes in the progressive 
nature of our tax system; rather, it is 
to say that progression ought to be 
tailored to the national needs for in- 
vestment. Today, there is a crying need 
for an increase in the size and efficiency 


hower has give more 


of our capital equipment. If we are 
going to compete with the Soviet 
Union, we cannot expect to excel by 
the size of our labor force. With a total 
Soviet population of some 209 million 
(compared with our 178 million) the 
real test of the superiority of our eco- 
nomic system is the output of goods and 
services per man-hour. If the farm pro- 
gram, if labor or industry featherbed- 
ding and if governmental inefficiencies 
are drags on our growth, as they have 
been described by many, then demo- 
cratic ways must be found to remove 
these nation’s 
strength. 
Democratic means to growth 

A cataloguing of these problems 
seemingly comes down to finding new 


impediments to the 


answers to the supreme question before 
the country: How to arouse a free so- 
ciety to rise to the heights of great- 
ness required to maintain world leader- 
ship in direct competition with a mono- 
lithic, directed, dedicated communism? 
The answer, of course, is to find by 
democratic and free means ways of de- 
veloping policies which will give us 
both a healthy rate of growth and a 
high degree of stability in costs and 
prices. 

The question of economic growth in- 
volves a good deal more than an exami- 
nation of the statistics of a nation’s 
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output.® The real issue is the increase in 
a nation’s underlying skills, ideas and 
capabilities. If the immediate generator 
of economic growth is investment, then 
growth are the 
to fructify the 
and ideals of a 


the real seeds of basic 
private savings needed 
equally necessary skills 
nation. is any guide, 
economic growth takes hold best in an 
environment of new ideas and new de- 
and industry 


which in turn depend upon the qualities 


If experience 


velopments in science 
of excellence found in the country’s 
educational and research endeavors. 


Happily, there is almost total agree- 
ment in most sectors of society that ex- 
pansion of our economy is essential, if 
the nation is going to make progress in 
achieving its national objects and gen- 
eral welfare. Unfortunately, however, 
there is a sharp cleavage of thought as 
to the best way to bring expansion 
about. 

Whenever a group is confronted with 
a choice, differences of opinion often re- 
sult. In our economy, there are three 
ways in which decisions can be made 
concerning the use of the productive 
resources of the nation. First of all, 
individual consumers, by their choice 
of this good or that, decide how they 
shall spend their money. Secondly, busi- 
ness firms determine the amount of the 
funds they plan to spend for new plant 
improvements and for equipment pur- 
chases. Thirdly, 


state and federal—by means of the 


governments—local, 


6 Growth has been a dominating characteris- 
tic of our economy. From 1909 to 1957, 
output of goods and services, measured in 
constant prices, was growing steadily at an 
average rate of 2.9 per cent, but in the 
postwar period, from 1947 to mid-1959, the 
climb has been steeper; Gross National 
Product has grown at a 3.6 per cent a year 
clip. See the Rockefeller Report on the 
U. S. Economy, Special Studies Project Re- 
port IV, p. 65. 
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legislative and budgetary processes de- 
cide the nature and the size of public 
services. These three 
necessarily interrelated inasmuch as all 
production, whether it is directed to 
satisfying consumer, business or govern- 
ment’s needs, must be carried out by 
the nation’s labor force. Economic re- 
sources used by one purpose, building a 
luxury hotel in Florida for example, 
cannot at the same time be used for 


mechanisms are 


consumption or for government service. 
Yet, by means of the tax power, credit 
measures and other policies, the federal 
government can influence and shape the 
manner in which a nation uses its pro- 
ductive resources.’ It can be said, there- 
fore, that a nation’s most important 
economic decisions are in the last analy- 
sis made by individuals whether in their 
universal role as consumers, in their 
more limited role as decision-makers in 
business, and, finally, when they choose 
to so identify themselves, as voters. 


Economic growth: two views 

Thus, the forthcoming national elec- 
tion focuses interest not only on the 
issue of economic growth but also on 
the many other problems facing a free 
society. Interestingly enough, it is the 
choice of what can be done about eco- 
nomic growth that has virtually divided 
the country into two widely opposing 
groups. 


One alliance has been formed by la- 
bor leaders, economists, politicians and 
some businessmen. Their unifying force 
is their belief that the federal govern- 
ment should take a considerably more 
active role in increasing the nation’s 
economic growth rate. The opposing 


7 See the National 
The Economy of the 
Pamphlet No. 102, p. 81. 
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Planning Association’s 
American People, 








group, comprising a good number of 
prominent businessmen, some econom- 
ists, conservative politicians, bankers 
and most members of the Eisenhower 
Administration, believe that private in- 
vestment made in a climate conditioned 
by tax incentives, sound money and fa- 
vorable legislation is the best way to 
bring about economic growth. 


Both groups are not without their 
articulate spokesmen. Clearly in the first 
group is the Conference on Economic 
Progress, an organization whose mem- 
bership includes executives of the Unit- 
ed Automobile Workers and the Ma- 
chinists Union. 
by Leon Keyserling, an economist who 
headed President Truman’s Council of 
Economic Advisers, the Conference de- 
scribed the Eisenhower budget as 
“creeping negativism.” The group called 
for steep budget increases to foster eco- 
nomic welfare and strengthen defense. 


In its report, written 


The Keyserling study proposed increased 
spending of almost $10 billion in calen- 
dar 1961 over the current schedule an- 
nounced by President Eisenhower. Mr. 
Keyserling urged further step-ups in the 
following years to a total of more than 
$102 billion by 1964. 


Mr. Eisenhower’s policies for achiev- 
ing growth were also criticized in a 
majority report of the Congressional 
Joint Economic Committee. This re- 
port, the result of a year-long inquiry 
into the economy’s performance, was 
largely the work of Senator Paul Doug- 
las, a highly respected professional 
economist. The Democratic majority re- 
port urged a number of policy changes 
including a big injection of federal 
funds for education as well as some re- 
laxation of “tight money.” This latter 
action, long resisted by both the Federal 
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Reserve System and the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, would be brought about 
by the occasional purchases of long- 
term government bonds as well as other 
measures designed to lower interest 
rates. 

The persuasion that the economy can 
be expanded on a forced-draft basis by 
stepped-up governmental spending is re- 
jected by the conservatives. Their view 
is best summarized by President Eisen- 
hower’s statement: “Of this I am cer- 
tain, America’s economic strength is not 
in Washington, D. C., nor in public 
spending. It is in the creativeness and 
industry and spirit of our people.” As 
far as attaining economic growth is 


the 


spend-more-money-thesis is vulnerable 


concerned, government-should- 
on several grounds: 

1. The attitude that Washington 
knows what’s best and that infinite wis- 
dom can be found only in the nation’s 
capitol demonstrates a lack of faith in 
the political and economic traditions of 
this 


grams are invariably accompanied by 


country. Massive spending pro- 
increased controls and loss of self-deter- 
mination. 

2. By making economic growth an 
end in itself, there is a tendency to 
ignore the quality of what is “grown.” 
If the Soviet Union, for example, pro- 
duces more shoddy shoes and clothes, 
that 
growth? To have some meaning, the 


as it does, is good economic 
economic growth equation cannot ig- 
nore the factor of quality. 

3. A program of vastly increased 
government spending, without match- 
ing revenues, leads to serious inflation. 

While all three points are interrelated, 
they converge on the very real question 
of how to pay for these increased gov- 
ernmental programs? 
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If it were decided that the federal 
government should secure an increasing 
share of the national output, a way 
would have to be found to reduce the 
private share of real goods and services. 
How, then, can goods and services be 
taken away from private consumers and 
allocated to the government? 


Governmental allocation 

First, there is the method which has 
been employed all too painfully in the 
through the 
Stuffing government 


past—deficit financing 
banking system. 
bonds into the unwilling hands of the 
Federal Reserve System would unleash 
serious inflationary pressures. If the 
Central Bank began purchasing the ob- 
ligations of the public treasury on a 
massive scale, they would be paid by 
the Federal Reserve with a check drawn 
on itself and credited to the govern- 
ment’s account. The latter is thus per- 
mitted to use the newly created deposit 
to outbid private consumers for the 
available supply of goods and services. 
In the process, prices have a way of go- 
ing up and the purchasing power of the 
dollar has a way of going down. 


A second method of reducing private 
consumption would be deficit financing 
by the government accompanied by a 
substantial increase in private saving. 
If private citizens would forgo volun- 
tarily an expenditure for, say, a new 
sports car and deliver the amount saved 
to the government in exchange for 
government securities, a rising share of 
real output could be shifted to the 
government without causing inflation. 
Yet the efficacy of this method is in 
doubt. Congress has refused to heed the 
President’s request to remove the Con- 
gressional-imposed ceiling of 41% per 
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cent that the government can pay on 
bonds maturing in more than five years, 
a restriction dating from the Liberty 
Loans of World War I. As a result, it 
is almost impossible for the Treasury 
to sell long-term securities. This re- 
striction has compelled the government 
to refinance its existing indebtedness to 
raise funds for current operations by 
selling short-term bills and notes. As 
a consequence, the Treasury finds itself 
in the incredible box from which so far 
it has not been able to extricate itself: 
it is forced to pay 44% per cent and 
more for short-term bonds and because 
of the existing ceiling, is unable to sell 
long-term securities. Faced with a rap- 
idly rising floating debt, the volume of 
liquid assets is rising and so is the in- 
flationary potential in the economy. 

The only remaining method of in- 
creasing the government’s share of our 
real output is through increased taxes. 
A good case can be made that current 
tax rates are already too high, that they 
damage incentives to produce and to 
innovate. Yet the cost of our national 
survival comes high. Our national de- 
fense and our other vital governmental 
programs will have to be paid in one 
or another. If it is not done 
through direct taxation, then they will 
be paid by means of the indirect and 
highly inequitable method of taxation 
by inflation. 


way 


Given this choice, how many politi- 
cians, labor leaders and spokesmen for 
special interest groups are urging higher 
taxes on an adequate scale in an election 
year? As columnist Arthur Krock 
points out,® if taxes are to be increased 
high enough to provide for the nation’s 
vital purposes, which of these groups is 


8 New York Times, January 22, 1960. 
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also demanding that the tax structure 
at the same time be made equitable so 
that the drain of greater levies will not 
fall on those already taxed to the point 
of confiscation and penalized for their 
ability and success? 

Mr. Eisenhower has sensibly called for 
tax increases of more than a billion dol- 
lars and has urged Congress to cut back 
on non-defense spending until federal 
finances can be brought into better bal- 
ance. Unless taxpayers are willing to 
come forward with the extra revenues 
required, it is folly to try to do every- 
thing at once. For to seek to do too 
much too soon will surely increase our 
economic problems but not necessarily 
our economic results. 

No matter how it may be attained, 
an expansion of our economy is still de- 
pendent upon the nation’s store of val- 
ues and its articulated sense of national 
purpose.® What are our national goals? 

In 1835, the French author Alexis de 
Tocqueville wrote: 

The Anglo-American relies upon per- 
sonal interest to accomplish his ends, and 
gives free scope to the unguided exer- 
tions and common sense of the citizens ; 
the Russian centers all the authority of 
society in a single arm; the principal in- 
strument of the former is freedom; of the 
latter, servitude yet each of them 
seems to be marked out by the will of 
Heaven to sway the destinies of half the 
globe. 

If time is both an end and a begin- 
ning, the next ten years offer the Amer- 
ican people a thrilling challenge to 
prove that in the race between survival 
and catastrophe freedom is still superior 
to servitude. 


9 President Eisenhower recently announced 
the formation of a study commission on 
national goals, headed by Dr. Henry M. 
Wriston, former President of Brown Uni- 
versity. The report of the commission will 
not be made available until the next ad- 
ministration. 
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VATICAN 


HAVE JUST FINISHED READING the 
book Vatican Diplomacy’ by Rob- 
ert A. Graham, S.J. and I found 
it a most fascinating and absorbing 
work, especially for someone like my- 
self who enjoyed the privilege of hav- 
ing been so closely associated with the 
Holy See in a diplomatic capacity for 
almost six years. In fact, from early 
1940 until the end of June 1946 I was 
the Assistant to the late Honorable 
Myron C. Taylor, the Personal Repre- 
sentative of the President of the United 
States to His Holiness the Pope, and 
during two and one-half years of this 
period I was actually interned with 
my family inside the Vatican City due 
to the war between Italy and ourselves. 
Throughout my internment, I held the 
rank of Chargé d’Affaires of the United 
States to the Holy See. Father Gra- 
ham, in his book, was kind enough to 
mention me by name several times and 
to refer in some detail to the unusual 
circumstances in which I found myself 
vis-a-vis the Italian Government during 
the first days of the war when, under 
orders of my Government to remain in 


1 Princeton University Press, 1959, xii, 442 
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Personal experiences of legal sovereignty 


MISSION 


HAROLD H. TITTMAN 





Rome at all costs, I was preparing to 
transfer my office and residence from 
the Excelsior Hotel in Rome to an 
apartment in the Vatican City. 

Perhaps it might not be out of 
place for me, with my first-hand experi- 
ence on the spot, to supplement the 
accurate recital of these events by Fa- 
ther Graham with a few comments of 
my own. 


Immediately after Italy declared war 
on the United States on December 11, 
1941, the Italian Government let it be 
known that it considered it doubtful 
that I could be regarded as possessing 
diplomatic status and therefore immun- 
ity while I remained on Italian soil. In 
support of this contention, the Italians 
argued that I “Assistant” 
(hardly a diplomatic title in itself) to 
an American citizen who had never 
been and was not then regarded by the 
United States Government as an accred- 
ited envoy of the United States to the 


was the 





After his mission at the Vatican, Mr. 
Tittman served as Ambassador to Peru and 
as Director of the Intergovernmental Com- 
mittee for European Migration with head- 
quarters at Geneva. Retired, he now lives 
in Washington. 
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Holy See, although Mr. Taylor had been 
accorded the “rank” of ambassador. In 
fact, the Italians pointed out, the Unit- 
ed States Government had made this 
clear by insisting on more than one 
occasion” that his presence at the Holy 
See should not be construed in any way 
as an indication of the re-establishment 
of diplomatic relations 
country and the Papacy. Furthermore, 
Mr. Taylor was away from Rome resid- 
ing in the United States at the time 
war was declared, a fact which made 
my position as his “Assistant” even 
more tenuous in the eyes of the Italians. 
In short, if Mr. Taylor was not a reg- 
ular diplomat formally accredited to the 
Holy See, what right had I, who was 
only his humble Assistant, to claim to 
be one? If the Italian Government had 
seen fit to follow up these intimations 
with corresponding action and to take 
advantage of my alleged lack of diplo- 
matic immunity, I not only could have 
been prevented from entering the Vati- 
can City, but I could also have either 
been forced to leave Italy with the per- 
sonnel of the American Embassy or in- 
terned in a concentration camp like 
any ordinary enemy alien according to 


between our 


the usages of war. 


Diplomatic status questioned 

As it turned out, luckily for me, the 
dire forebodings never materialized. The 
Italians in practice exhibited respect and 
even leniency toward me. Even though 
I remained “‘Assistant’’, I was permitted 
by them to take up my abode in the 
Vatican City (later to be joined by my 
wife) without molestation of any kind 


2 But only in the United States in order to 
allay Protestant apprehensions. As Father 
Graham says, Mr. Taylor elsewhere was 
generally regarded as the diplomatic repre- 
sentative of the United States. 
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and there to join the group of fully- 
accredited Allied diplomats who had 
preceded me into the cloistered life of 
the Hospice of Santa Marta. The trans- 
fer took place on December 16, five 
days after war had been declared. In the 
meantime, the State Department had 
been apprised of my predicament and 
consequently took action as rapidly as 
possible to confer upon me the rank of 
Chargé d’Affaires; the official notifica- 
tion of the promotion, however, did not 
reach me from Washington until the 
end of December or almost two weeks 
after I had entered Vatican City. 

in Father Graham’s book 
(page 332) that there is a quotation 
from an important document in the 
Roosevelt Archives which could leave 
the impression that once inside the Va- 
tican City there was danger that the 
Italian Government might be successful 
in putting pressure on the Holy See to 
have me leave unless I made 
Chargé d’Affaires. It is inconceivable 
that the Vatican could have envisaged 
for a moment giving in to the Italians 
in a fashion which would have meant 
the flagrant violation of its treasured 


I notice 


was 


sovereignty. The Vatican simply could 
not admit such a thing. Insofar as I 
can remember, all that was ever ques- 
tioned in Rome was my status as a di- 
plomat when I was actually on Italian 
soil; nothing whatever was said about 
what might have happened to me after 
I had once entered Vatican territory. 


The following may be useful as back- 
ground, According to a provision of the 
popularly-termed Lateran Treaty be- 
tween Italy and the Holy See, foreign 
diplomats accredited to the latter enjoy 
the same privileges and 
when on Italian territory as do the di- 
plomats accredited to the Italian Gov- 
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ernment. (In normal times both groups 
reside in Rome.) This provision holds 
good even though the country of the 
diplomat does not happen to maintain 
diplomatic relations with the Italian 
Government. There is no mention in the 
text of the Treaty, however, of the po- 
sition of diplomats of countries actually 
in a state of war with Italy. On the 
other hand, war-time conditions are not 
specifically excluded; based on the latter 
premise, the Holy See in the months be- 
fore the war broke out did its best to 
persuade the 
authorize the Allied diplomats accred- 
ited to the Holy See to remain at their 
posts in Rome even should Italy enter 
the war against the Allies. 


Italian Government to 


In acting thus, not only did the Va- 
tican desire to assert once again its pre- 
rogatives under the Lateran Treaty; it 
also hoped to avoid the practical prob- 
lem of finding adequate living space 
in so minute an area for the numerous 
diplomats accredited to the Holy See in 
case they were destined to move into the 
Vatican City. In fact, the housing and 
other related considerations presented 
such difficulties that in Vatican circles 
it was at first believed that, if it turned 
out that the diplomats could not stay 
in Rome, it might be easier for all con- 
cerned if they could remove themselves 
to a neutral country in Europe and 
there deal with the Vatican envoy on 
the spot, as did the diplomats of the 
Central Powers in Switzerland during 
World War I; or they might even be 
returned home and kept in touch with 
the Vatican representative in the capi- 
tals of their own countries. However, 
this suggestion aroused no enthusiasm 
among the Allied Governments; with- 
out exception, they insisted that their 
representatives remain near the Pope. 
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The result was that the Holy Father 
did a magnificent job in providing most 
all, al- 


though in doing so he was reluctantly 


comfortable quarters for us 
obliged to displace a considerable num- 
ber of the Vatican City’s own inhabi- 
tants. 


Vatican sovereignty 


The Italian Government was not in- 
clined to agree to the liberal interpre- 
tation that the Vatican wished to place 
on the Treaty provision in question (the 
excuse given was that the responsibility 
to keep these diplomats on Italian terri- 
tory and to protect them in case of war 
and ordered all Allied 


Italian 


was too great) 


diplomats to quit territory 
forthwith as soon as war was declared. 
It is interesting to note that in the 
case of those accredited to the Holy 
See, the Italian Government not only 
permitted them to transfer their resi- 
dences and offices from Rome to the 
Holy See but even proposed that they 
should take this step (through the Va- 
tican, of course.) There could be no 
stronger proof than this that in prac- 
tice, as well as in theory, the Italian 
authorities recognized the State of the 
Vatican City as sovereign and indepen- 
For the first four years of the 
war the Pope had as his “guests” as 
many as 13 Chiefs of Allied Diplomatic 
their families but with 
much reduced staffs. When the Allied 
armies arrived in Rome in June 1944 
two and one-half years after the decla- 


ration of war against the United States 


dent. 


Missions with 


and four years after the declaration 
against England, the tables were turned 
Chiefs of Mission 
forced by our military authorities to 
leave their Embassies and enter the Va- 


tican City; the interned Allied diplo- 


and six Axis were 
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mats had already vacated their apart- 
ments previously and had returned to 
Rome. 

The Lateran Treaty also provides for 
the safe passage over Italian territory of 
diplomats accredited to the Holy See 
who travel from abroad to the Vatican 
City and vice versa. In only two in- 
stances, however, was a diplomat of a 
country at war with Italy permitted to 
complete such a trip. One was when the 
British Minister was authorized to visit 
England by air via Lisbon for a vaca- 
tion in 1943; the other was in the fall 
of 1942 when my superior, the Honor- 
able Myron Taylor, flew from Washing- 
ton via Lisbon on an official visit to the 
Pope. Mr. Taylor, who honored us with 
his presence as our guest for ten days in 
our apartment in the Hospice of Santa 
Marta, was flown from Lisbon to Rome 
in what was rumored to be “a more 
or less blacked out” Italian Government 
transport plane and was met at the 
Rome airport by an equally ‘‘more or 
less blacked out” Vatican limousine, 
which in turn conveyed him along the 
Appian Way to within the confines of 
the Sacred City. Once behind its walls, 
he was free to circulate as he pleased, 
un-blindfolded so to speak, until he was 
ready for his return journey when simi- 
lar precautions were taken for the safe- 
ty of his person, as well as teh security 
of the Italian State. It was quite sur- 
prising that Mr. Taylor was able to 
make this voyage considering how the 
Italians had professed to feel only six 
months previously about his diplomatic 
status. 

Another example of the Vatican ex- 
ercising its sovereignty under the La- 
teran Treaty was its success in persuad- 
ing the Italian Government to allow our 
two sons, then at boarding school in 
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Switzerland, to spend their longer va- 
cations with us in Vatican City. Ac- 
companied by their Swiss governess 
(both boys were too young to travel 
alone), they were met at the Italian- 
Swiss border by an Italian secret service 
agent who mounted guard in the aisle 
outside their sleeping-car compartment 
during the 24-hour (in those days) 
journey from the Alps to Rome. When 
they arrived at their destination, the 
same agent, who by that time had be- 
come a cozy friend of theirs, escorted 
them in a taxi cab from the railroad 
station to the gates of the Vatican City 
and took care that all three were de- 
posited, with due ceremony, safely with- 
in the walls, before he bade them an 
affectionate farewell! 


Refugees granted asylum 

But perhaps the most dramatic rec- 
ognition of the sovereignty of Vatican 
City by the Italians, by the Germans 
after they had taken over the control 
of Rome in September 1943, and, final- 
ly, by the Allies in June 1944 upon the 
liberation of Rome, was the fact that 
the Pope was able to grant asylum to a 
large group of refugees of all kinds— 
escaped prisoners of war from the ar- 
mies of both sides, but especially British 
and Americans; Jews in danger of per- 
secution and deportation; deserters 
from the Italian army; Italian anti-fas- 
cists; deserters from the German army; 
German anti-nazis; and even two fe- 
male American Foreign Service clerks 
whom we had with us for six months 
living in our apartment. All of these 
refugees reached safety through divers 
but always illicit means and served to 
augment considerably the population of 
the Vatican City at a critical moment 
when supplies of all kinds were difficult 
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to be had.* The Papal authorities, in 
zealously protecting the neutrality of 
the Holy See in wartime, did every- 
thing in their power to prevent refu- 
gees from entering the Vatican City; 
but once inside the precinct, no refu- 
gee, at least to my knowledge, was ever 
forced to leave, no matter how base the 
subterfuge he may have used in order 
to gain access and no matter how strong 
the outside political or military pressure 
on the Vatican was to give him up. In 
taking measures to preserve the neutral- 
ity of the Holy See at all costs, the 
Papal authorities went so far as to rule 
that, for purposes of asylum, the in- 
terior of the Basilica of Saint Peter was 
not to be regarded as part of Vatican 
City. Hence, a potential refugee, kneel- 
ing at prayer before one of the altars of 
Saint Peter’s, could be accosted at a 
discreet moment by the ever-present 
Vatican police and requested to leave 
the Basilica via Saint Peter’s Square, if 
it were suspected that, after his pray- 
ers were over, he intended to smuggle 
himself into the Vatican City through 
one of the side doors which lead out 
of Saint Peter’s directly into the heart 
of the Sacred City. This method of ob- 
taining personal safety from the enemy 
was tried with varying degrees of suc- 
cess several times to my knowledge. 
During the German occupation of 
Rome, I witnessed two British escaped 
prisoners of war disguised as Italian 
soldiers in the process of being hustled 
out of Saint Peter’s by Vatican gen- 
darmes. My wife and two boys hap- 
pened to be present in the Basilica at 
the time and were told, by someone who 


3 It is understood that the population of the 
Vatican City, normally around 800, more 
than doubled in the first four years of 
the war, due to the influx of refugees. 
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seemed to know, that if the two British- 
ers were caught in Italian uniforms with 
insignia, they were liable to be executed 
as spies. My wife promptly went to our 
apartment to fetch razor blades and 
then she and the boys proceeded with- 
out more ado to cut the insignia from 
the uniforms of both the men. This 
operation took place at the foot of the 
Michaelangelo statue “La Pieta”, before 
the arrival of the Papal gendarmes men- 
tioned above. When the ex-prisoners of 
war with their escort of Papal gen- 
darmes reached the steps outside leading 
to St. Peter’s Square,* they were met by 
the Secretary of the British Legation to 
the Holy See who protested vehement- 
ly against the violent action being tak- 
en. After a heated discussion, the gen- 
darmes relented and agreed to postpone 
their efforts to oust the Britishers until 
the higher authorities of the Vatican 
could be heard. The two young men 
were permitted to proceed down the 
steps directly to the office of the Swiss 
Guards at the Arco delle Campane, one 
of the main gateways to the Vatican 
City State, where they were held in 
custody while the British Legation was 
filing its formal protest at the Secre- 
tariat of State of His Holiness. In the 
end, the Holy See decided in this case 
(undoubtedly for humanitarian rea- 


sons) to grant asylum with the result 
that the unhappy ex-prisoners of war 
found safety after all inside the Vatican 
City with the other refugees. 


4 According to Article 3 of the Lateran 
Treaty, St. Peter’s Square is subject, ex- 
cept on very rare occasions, to the police 
authority of the Italian State, which au- 
thority ceases, however, at the foot of the 
flight of steps leading to the doors of the 
Basilica. Presumably, once down the 
steps into the area of St. Peter’s Square, 
the two British escaped prisoners would 
have found themselves at the mercy of 
enemy police. 
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CASTRO AND CUBA— 


Only a year ago cheers and applause 
greeted Castro’s appearance in our mo- 
vie newsreels. They have now, reports 
Miss Dorothy Kilgallen, changed to boos 
and hisses, the popular expression of a 
disenchantment daily more widespread. 


Journalists who praised the barbudo’s 
early successes have become vocal in op- 
position.’ Congressional affirmations of 
sympathetic interest gradually dimin- 
ished to a whisper, to be submerged al- 
together in recent weeks by mounting 
criticism and none-too-subtle referen- 
ces to sugar import quotas. After 
months of what appeared to be a stu- 
diously patient and conciliatory policy, 
toward the end of this past October the 
State Department’s attitude stiffened 
markedly and the first of a number of 
official protests was made. 


The events underlying this growing 
apprehensiveness are, in their externals 
at least, too well known to require more 
than the briefest recapitulation. 


After the first shock of the trials and 


— 


Jules Dubois, a veteran correspondent who 
was one of Castro’s staunchest supporters 
and who authored a highly complimentary 
biography of the Cuban leader, Freedom Is 
My Beat, (Bobbs-Merrill, Indianapolis, 
1959), published a series of articles in late 
November, 1959 (Chicago Tribune Press 
Service) entitled Cuba’s Tragedy—a bitter 
denunciation of allegedly “totalitarian” and 
“communistic” aspects of the revolution. 
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executions, Castro’s reckless call for an 
$80 billion western hemisphere ‘Mar- 
shall Plan” seemed to epitomize the 
general disorganization of Cuban gov- 
ernment. Promises of free elections grew 
increasingly vague and the suppression 
of dissent took on a harsher tone. A 
further ominous note was added by re- 
ports of a new secret police and neigh- 
borhood spy network. Censorship and 
bullying of the Cuban press together 
with mistreatment of U. S. correspond- 
assured a bad press 


ents virtually 


abroad. 


Charges of Red influence came to 
seem plausible as the Cuban labor move- 
ment, crying American imperialism, 
pulled out of the I.C.F.T.U., as new 
laws expanded the scope of government 
intervention in the economy, and as 
expropriation of agricultural and miner- 
al properties began. All the while, anti- 
U. S. feeling was being whipped up at 
mass rallies by a strident demagoguery 
reminiscent of Peron in his heyday. 


In short, the bewhiskered youthful 
heroes of December, 1958 came by De- 
cember, 1959, to seem to many rather 
more like aging juvenile delinquents, 
attired in jungle costumes and beatnik 
beards and with a strong bent for his- 
trionics and violence. 
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“Dislocations and stresses are bound to take place as reor- 
ganization of the socio-economic structure proceeds apace.” 


Economic Development 


The simplest interpretation of these 
events is that put forward by newsmen 
such as Dubois and Novins and by de- 
fecting revolutionaries aided by the 
publicity of Congressional hearings: the 
Cuban revolution is being taken over 
by communists and fellow travellers. 

It would be foolish to deny the pres- 
ence of communists in Cuba.* They 
have been there for years and the de- 
teriorating political and social condi- 
tions of the past decade were ready- 
made for their agitation. Doubtless, too, 
many of the communists are now wear- 
ing beards. Yet to call the Cuban de- 
velopments communistic is, because of 
the emotion-arousing quality of that 
term, dangerously misleading as a guide 
to policy, for there is nothing in the 
changes effected so far which is dis- 
tinctively or even primarily Marxist. 

The potential menace of communist 
infiltration which has been outlined in 
recent C.I.A. reports is one thing; “left- 


2 “Reds Stealing Cuba’s Revolution, Editor 
Reports,” is a headline in the January 15, 
1960 Catholic diocesan press. The story is 
written by Jaime Fonseca, editor of 
Notiticias Catolicas, Spanish and Portugese- 
language service of NCWC News Service. 
Based on three visits to Cuba since Castro 
came to power, Mr. Fonseca reports that 
“there is a formal understanding between 
the Castro regime’s leaders and the agents 
of international communism, according to 
key men close to the Castro brothers during 
the underground days.”—Ed. 
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ist” policies which are not in and of 
themselves Marxist are quite another. To 
construe them as evidence of Red in- 
fluence is to obfuscate important aspects 
of contemporary Cuban developments 
and to play into communist hands by 
identifying communism with all impor- 
tant social change. 

In part, this Marxist-in-the-sugar- 
cane-field view probably stems from a 
failure to appreciate the singular differ- 
ences between the Anglo-American ap- 
proach and the Byzantine-Hispanic ap- 
proach to economic matters. The wide 
latitude for in economic 
affairs, for example, seems no more than 


intervention 


a contemporary expression of the his- 
toric Iberian propensity to rely heavily 
upon state action to promote the public 
good. While state-operated enterprises 
have been set up to sell goods (largely 
foodstuffs) at prices designed to force 
drastic reductions in high retail mark- 
ups, this sale of goods from public stores 
is an anti-inflation technique with re- 
peated precedents throughout the long 
era of Spanish colonial rule. As such, it 
reflects not so much an ideological anti- 
pathy to private enterprise as a healthy 
and well-founded skepticism about the 





A_ specialist on Latin American affairs, 
Professor Glade teaches Economics at the 
University of Maryland. 
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degree of competition prevailing in the 
market. 

Similarly, the laws on expropriation 
and agrarian reform reflect essentially 
the contingent (rather than absolute) 
nature of property rights in the His- 
panic legal tradition, a functional con- 
cept of property which stems from 
Byzantine law and medieval Catholic 
teaching.* Certain key sections of the 
agrarian reform law are, in fact, hardly 
more than restatements of land reform 
instructions issued two centuries ago by 
the Spanish crown to the intendants 
(high officials of the imperial bureau- 
cracy). They are about as “communis- 
tic” as those notorious old Marxists, the 
Bourbon kings. 

Even anti-U. S. sentiment can be dis- 
counted as evidence of Marxism, for it 
too has roots deep in the neo-Iberian 
culture of Latin America, reinforced in 
Cuba’s case by the natural resentment 
a small and poorer country feels for its 
rich and dominating neighbor.* 

Since at least the Moorish occupation 
and possibly during the anterior Visi- 
gothic invasions, a certain cultural arro- 
gance and xenophobia have been char- 
acteristic of the Hispanic world. In 


3 Readers unfamiliar with 19th and 20th 
century developments in Latin America 
should bear in mind, too, that, in the first 
place, the validity of most land titles to the 
larger estates is extremely questionable and 
that, in the second place, over against the 
present day expropriation of the landown- 
er’s property must be set the generations of 
landowner expropriation of the supra-sub- 
sistence production of rural labor. 

4 Cuba gained its independence from Spain 
only to fall promptly under the influence of 
the United States. U. S. investments in 
sugar, minerals, tobacco and public utilities 
came rapidly to control the Cuban economy 
and on several occasions provided the excuse 
for American military occupation of the 
island—all this, it must be remembered, in 
the 20th century. Today some 75 per cent 
of Cuba’s imports comes from its powerful 
neighbor and around 65 per cent of its 
exports goes to the U. S. market. 
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modern times Latin Americans of a 
wide diversity of views on other sub- 
jects have united in seeing the western 
hemisphere in terms of the civilized, 
Catholic Latin society of the south vs. 
the barbarian, Protestant commercial- 
ism of the “Colossus of the North.”® 
Nowhere has this view been better ex- 
pressed than in the Uruguayan José 
Enrique Rodo’s unforgettable portrayal 
of the Latin “Ariel” confronting the 
materialistic U. S. “Caliban.” 

Here again geography functions to 
reinforce a cultural bias, for the green 
shores of the Antillean pearl are only 
a U. S. rocket’s range away from the 
neon-lit hedonism of Miami, while 
yanqui tourism, a basic prop of Hava- 
na’s economy, and the main contact 
of many Cubans with U. S. life, has 
been notable for its focus on bordellos 
and gaming tables. These, in turn, have 
constituted in large part the foreign 
investment activities of U. S. gangster 
elements. Both the sugar and spice of 
Cuban life have been, therefore, ever- 
present reminders of yanqui control. 


The basis of anti-Americanism 
Lastly, at least a part of the popular 
anti-Americanism in Cuba today can be 
explained by the simple expedient of 
placing our reiterated statements re- 
garding the “traditionally cordial rela- 
tions between the governments of the 
United States and Cuba” against the 
historical record of the corrupt and dic- 
tatorial Cuban regimes with which, by 
self-admission, we have maintained such 
warm relations. The Cuban masses may 
well be excused for a certain skepticism 
about the keen interest of the United 


5 According to Tad Szulc, New York Times, 


November 5, 1959, most of the current anti- 
U. S. feeling throughout Latin America is 
found among non-communist groups. 
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States in democracy and social justice. 
It is worth noting in this context that 
if the United States should persist in 
and 


for compensation for expropriated prop- 


unrealistic unreasonable demands 
erties, as it has lately given evidence of 
doing, the situation could worsen ma- 
terially. The plain fact is that there 
exists a real basis for Castro’s charges 
that the United States has attempted to 
interfere with the 
Cuba, an accusation to be appraised 
later. 


internal affairs of 


An alternative explanation of the 
on historical precedent. 
What are involved, according to this 
view, are just the “normal” Jacobin 
excesses prior to the Thermidorean re- 


events rests 


action, for as the historians of revolu- 
tion have noted, the enthusiasm of the 
fighting spirit not infrequently carries 
over under its own momentum into the 
period of triumph. The positive, con- 
structive tasks of political direction, of 
course, suffer distortion by subordina- 
tion to the negative logic of combat. 

In such cases, nationalistic leaders, 
imbued with plans to rebuild society, 
are quite apt to pull down the old 
abode before working out plans for 
building the new. Latin America, with 
its tradition of youthful radicalism 
among university students and its cau- 
dillo tradition, in leaders are 
prone to succumb to the old Hispanic 


which 


weakness of seeing themselves as actors 
in a drama, would seem to be especially 
susceptible to this sort of revolutionary 
excess. 

So chaotic may be the consequences of 
this situation that one writer has aptly 
made reference to a “Sampson Com- 
plex” whereby nationalist leaders flex 
their muscles, lean against the economic 
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pillars, and bring the house down on 
those whom they regard as the source 
of their troubles — and on their own 
heads at the same time.® 

A closely related interpretation is the 
scapegoat theory which has been ex- 
pounded, among other places, in the 
pages of the Wall Street Journal.’ Ac- 
cording to this view, anti-foreign senti- 
ment has been whipped up to conceal 
either a poverty of constructive ideas 
or of failures of domestic policy.® 

The difficulty with the first varia- 
tion, however, is that even if the Cuban 
leaders had no ideas of their own, by 
now the world is surfeited with propo- 
sals for reform and change. There ex- 
ists, as it were, a vast inventory of so- 
cial engineering projects, a common 
pool or stockpile upon-which the would- 
be reformer is free to draw. In any 
case, moreover, the current objection 
to the Cuban revolution would seem 
pretty clearly to be not that it is direc- 
tionless but that its direction is unac- 
ceptable (to the United States and to 
upper-class Cubans). : 

As for the 


second variation—that 


} Indonesia might well provide the neatest 
“fit to this concept. After first pulling 
down the Dutch pillar and finding that the 
house neither collapsed nor became notice- 
ably roomier, the nationalist Samson has 
turned his attention recently to pulling down 
another major prop—the Chinese business 
community. 

See page one of the issue of October 27, 
1959. The fairly extensive Cuban cover- 
age in Time and U. S. News and World 
Report also plays heavily on this theme. 
Similar, for example, to the scapegoat use 
of Israel by the backward regimes of Jordan 
and Saudi Arabia. 

As Harold Lavine has pointed out in a 
noteworthy article in Commentary (“Social 
Revolution in Cuba,” October, 1959, pp. 
324-328), the upper class supporters of the 
Castro movement in its early days were 
aiming for the establishment of a conven- 
tional liberal democracy rather than the 
basic social revolution which has emerged 
increasingly as the paramount objective 
of the new regime. 


re 
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anti-U. S. feeling is, along with repress- 
ive rule, a device for covering up fail- 
ure—evidence of any really substantial 
failure is simply lacking. 

It is perfectly true that various Ha- 
vana business indicators are down—re- 
flecting mainly a massive turnover in 
the civil service, high unemployment in 
the construction industry, and_ the 
slump in the tourist industry and auxi- 
liary services—and that examples of 
economic gaucheries are not lacking in 
the agricultural field. But none of this 
is sufficient to indict the present Cuban 
government as a failure. All are attri- 
butable to rather special circumstances. 


Regime is honest 

Because the old civil service was 
composed almost entirely of notoriously 
corrupt political appointees of the Ba- 
tista regime, it was imperative to “clean 
house” and provide public functionaries 
loyal to the objectives of the new gov- 
ernment. In recording the achievements 
of the Castro government, it is indica- 
tive of its high moral tone that even its 
bitterest critics have not accused it of 
the most glaring defect of previous re- 
gimes: a scandalously pervasive dishon- 
esty in all branches of government. Effi- 
cient bureaucratic teamwork, however, 
is largely a matter of accumulated expe- 
rience and ought not, therefore, to be 
expected while the new government is 
still in its infancy. 

Construction, in_ pre-revolutionary 
Cuba as elsewhere in Latin America, 
consisted primarily of urban work of 
an essentially non-productive nature— 
the erection of palatial homes, luxury 
apartment houses, and overly-elaborate 
office buildings—the cessation of which 
reflects no consequential loss in produc- 
tive output to the national economy. 
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Already some of the urban construction 
labor force (along with underemployed 
rural labor) have been redirected into 
activities of a socially more constructive 
character. There is no real economic 
reason why the rest of the unemployed 
should not be similarly reabsorbed over 
the months ahead.!° 

Taking a long view, one is probably 
safe in assuming that the decline in 
tourism is only a temporary phenome- 
As domestic conditions become 
more stable and as the U. S. press turns 


non. 


its search for sensationalism to other 
areas of the globe, the flood of dollar- 
toting travellers will in all likelihood 
resume, for the substantial natural ad- 
vantages of the island have, of course, 
remained intact and the government 
has slashed prices to add to their at- 


tractiveness. Insofar as a certain se- 


dateness repels the tourist, the revival 
of this key sector of the economy may 
be somewhat delayed; but who would 
wish to quarrel with the Cubans on 
this score? Some of the auxiliary tour- 
ist services of the past, such as prostitu- 
tion and wide-open gambling, rested on 
such a dubious moral basis that a return 
to the status quo ante is unthinkable. 
Finally, it must be noted that neither 


10Some observers have charged, rather un- 
convincingly, that the government’s public 
works outlays are unproductive. It is diffi- 
cult to see why the construction of rural 
roads and bridges does not represent import- 
ant investments in social overhead capital 
and why even the provision of better 
worker housing should not be considered as 
directly conducive to higher levels of econ- 
omic welfare and, very probably, indirectly 
productive because of the effect on worker 
morale. Such criticism stems in part from 
the old confusion between money costs and 
real costs and in part from a failure to con- 
trast this type of expenditure with the 
pre-revolutionary alternatives noted above. 
Is public expenditure on worker housing 
necessarily a less productive use of resources 
than private expenditure on fancy apart- 
ments? 
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is there to be detected evidence of any 
significant failure in agriculture. Some 
dislocations and maladjustments are 
inevitable during a period of sweeping 
change, but various reports would seem 
to indicate that while land redistribu- 
tion is taking place quite quickly and, 
in some cases rather informally, all 
things considered, the transition seems 
on the whole remarkably smooth. Wages 
in agriculture have risen somewhat 
above their previously meager level (an 
essential step in creating a stronger in- 
ternal market and providing more effec- 


labor 


force) and some of the new agricultural 


tive incentives for the rural 
cooperatives appear to be receiving ex- 
pert technical assistance. 

In all of this the role of government 
has bulked large. Substantial govern- 
mental tutelage is likely to be a basic 
ingredient of agricultural reform for 
some time to come, and this for reasons 
which have little to do with ideology. 
Generations of peonage have scarcely 
prepared the impoverished and unedu- 
cated Cuban rustic’! to assume forth- 
with the role of an independent rural 
entrepreneur; stern economic necessity 
therefore dictates the use of state con- 
trols to gear the output of new agricul- 
tural entities to over-all objectives as 
well as to prevent the peasantry from 
consuming too much of its output. 
That mistakes will be made in this gov- 
ernmental guidance is a certainty, a fact 


1lIt is significant that in his radio message 
to Cuba’s first national Catholic convention, 
attended by more than 500,000 (including 
Fidel Castro), Pope John XXIII felt com- 
pelled to emphasize: “The face of the world 
could change if true charity were to reign. 
... It is the charity of the Christian man 
convinced that his wealth has a social func- 
tion, and that it is his duty ... to give 
what is above his own needs to those de- 


prived of the bare necessities of life. . .”"— 
Ed. 
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which demonstrates merely the unavoid- 
ably experimental nature of initial pian- 
ning efforts rather than the futility of 
such intervention.!* 

It should be observed in passing 
that a future decline in sugar output 
cannot be taken ipso facto as evidence 
of failure, though it is certain that 
a sizeable portion of the U. S. press 
will so interpret it in order to discredit 
Because of 
world market conditions, sugar sales 
were already sluggish in 1957 and 1958 


the land reform program. 


while domestic stockpiles were growing. 
It is entirely conceivable, then, that 
sound economics might call for reduc- 
tions in sugar output and increases in 
other crops, particularly since the prem- 
ium price paid for Cuban sugar may 
no longer be forthcoming when the 
U. S. sugar interests are replaced by 
Cuban ownership. 
Economy foundering doubted 

In short, it is hard to find conclusive 
evidence that the revolutionary govern- 
ment is foundering on economic diffi- 
culties of its own making, though it is 
necessarily tackling sizeable economic 
problems inherited from the previous 
era and is up against some extraordin- 
arily difficult tasks in effecting the 
Funda- 


reorganization of a national 


changes it has as its goals. 
mental 
economy is obviously not an overnight 
transformation. 

All this is not to deny the possibility 
that the revolutionary program may 
eventually fail amidst general economic 
chaos, in which case either a communist 


12Father E. K. Culhane, S.J., writing in 
America (“ ‘Big Brother’ Comes to Cuba,” 
January 23, 1960, pp. 502-503), deals vigor- 
ously but exclusively with these transitory 
difficulties, attempting thereby to build a 
case against the Cuban land reform pro- 
gram. 
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take-over or a reactionary coup would 
be a strong probability. It is, how- 
ever, far too premature to pass such 
a judgment at present. To do so is to 
misread the record—or to betray either 
undue pessimism or wishful thinking. 

It is the main contention of this ar- 
ticle that the growing anti-United 
States feeling and the intensity of opin- 
ion formation by the Cuban govern- 
ment reflect the successes of the revolu- 
tion rather than its failures and are, 
moreover, well-nigh indispensable in- 
struments in that success. 








The present government stands pub- 
licly dedicated to two main projects: 
1. effecting basic social reforms and 2. 
undertaking a reorientation of the 
economy by a development program of 
industrialization and _ diversification. 
Neither task is easy under the most fa- 
vorable circumstances; both are of a 
sort to generate, even as they are suc- 
cessful or perhaps to the extent that 
they are successful), substantial stresses 
and strains within the socio-economic 
structure. A somewhat “leftist” and 
highly regimented state is, in all prob- 
ability, the most effective instrumental- 
ity for this simultaneous restructuring 
of both the economy and Cuban so- 
ciety. 
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Seen in this light, anti-Americanism 
and calls for continued revolutionary 
discipline may well be interpreted as 
means of masking, not failures in deal- 
ing with problems, but rather the nec- 
essarily painful nature of the solution 
of those problems. They are techni- 
ques, that is, for creating a popular 
rationale for the inevitable austerity 
period and the requirements of height- 
ened effort and sacrifice during the 
difficult transition phase in agricultural 
reform and industrialization. 

What has been largely obscured by 
the headline-winning flamboyance of 
the barbudos is the fact that side-by- 
side with the events noted at the outset 
of this article the government has been 
making a serious and fairly consistent 
effort to move toward its chosen goals.!* 

In its monetary stabilization pro- 
gram, for example, the government has 
succeeded, by means of strict controls 
over its dollar exchange reserves and 
other policies, in reversing the serious 
drain on gold and dollar reserves which 
developed during the Batista days—and 
this despite a sizeable capital flight as 
the moneyed classes voted, in effect, no 
confidence in the program of social re- 
form. 


Radical reform 

In a related move, to carry through 
its economic programs in the face of a 
severe dollar shortage, the government 
has imposed strict controls and high 
duties on various items to discourage 


13Business Week is outstanding for having 
discerned this behind-the-scenes progress at 
an early date. See “Castro: Political Fire- 
works but Clear Economic Goals,” August 
1, 1959, pp. 70-74, for a sympathetic ac- 
count of the constructive aspects of the 
economic recovery program: labor peace, 
appointment of competent experts to key 
positions, the work of the Banco de Fom- 
ento Agricola e Industrial de Cuba. 
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the squandering of foreign exchange re- 
serves on imports of consumer super- 
fluities and to save funds for necessary 
investment in imports related to the 
development program. 

Rent controls appear to have been 
used to halt the characteristically Latin 
American propensity to pour funds into 
luxury real estate construction and to 
free resources thereby for the public 
works program noted above. 


Impending reforms in the banking 
system are likely to result in a more 
satisfactory distribution of credit to the 
rural sector than hitherto, formerly, as 
well as to the new industrial undertak- 
ings. The whole matter of savings, in 
fact, is apt to come up for review short- 
ly, for with workers and peasants in- 
vesting their limited capacity to save 
in “industrialization bonds,’ it 
not be possible for the wealthy and 
middle classes to continue to drag their 
feet. 


will 


Forced industrialization 

An important move has been made 
in the industrialization program with 
the passage of the new mining law 
which, by levying a five per cent tax 
on minerals extracted for sale in Cuba 
and a 25 per cent tax on raw minerals 
extracted for export, seems designed 
to force the construction in Cuba of 
smelting and refining facilities. Min- 
eral exports, it should be recalled, rank 
after sugar and tobacco as the third 
biggest dollar earner, though the nickel 
and cobalt exports have almost entirely 
been exported in raw form for process- 
ing in the United States. Where feas- 
ible, of course, the logical place for in- 
dustrialization to begin is in the pro- 
cessing of a nation’s raw materials. 

Though land reform has moved 
swiftly (to prevent opposition to it 
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from consolidating and retarding or 
halting it) and agricultural cooperatives 
have been established (to give the 
peasantry a “stake” in the new system), 
agrarian reform has been geared to 
development plans by the provision of 
technical advice and the establishment, 
for the time being, of delivery quotas at 
fixed prices for various crops. 


“Fever” vs. “disease” 

The objection has sometimes been 
raised that land reform per se merely 
treats the fever (agrarian discontent) 
without touching the disease (social and 
economic backwardness) .'* Apart from 
the fact that in Cuba the “disease” is 
also being treated, it is perhaps relevant 
to note that it is not unsound medical 
practice in many cases to bring down 
the fever as soon as possible, even inde- 
pendently of the treatment of the 
disease itself. The analogy would 
seem to apply in economics, for the 
social costs of continuing peasant un- 
rest—the absence of what John R. 
Commons called “industrial goodwill” 
—can result in a sizeable though hidden 
charge (in lackadaisical productive ef- 
forts and rural strife with its attendant 
damage to capital and output and lost 
manhours of labor power) against the 
output of the economy. And it is 
only after the rural populace has been 
“won over” that further constructive 
changes stand much chance of success. 

Obviously, the foregoing and other 


14Archbishop Antonio José Plaza of La Plata, 
Argentina, told a national conference on 
agrarian reform sponsored by the Associa- 
tion of Professionals of Catholic Action last 
fall: “Lands that have been abandoned or 
virtually so, and lands which because of 
their owners’ neglect have low yields, can 
legitimately be expropriated by the State— 
provided a just indemnity is given—and 
the ownership transferred to capable, enter- 
prising families.” —Ed. 
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measures for accelerating socially bene- 
ficial economic growth entail both a 
considerable sacrifice on the part of 
the hitherto privileged groups and a 
greatly increased productive effort on 
the part of all. As Ruby H. Phillips 
recently observed: 

The launching of Castro’s austerity 
program has jolted the free-spending, 
free-wheeling Cubans, and they are al- 
ready beginning to grumble. The people 
of this island have often known poverty 
but they are not conditioned to planned 
austerity.15 
Against this background, three dis- 

cernible functions emerge for the anti- 
United States and anti-counterrevolu- 
tionary Campaign. 


Planned austerity 

First, it serves as a sort of catalyst in 
effecting a revolution in cultural atti- 
tudes, a means of rousing the masses 
from their past apathy and limited 
mental horizons and emphasizing co- 
operative effort for new social goals. 

Secondly, these campaigns are mere- 
ly an application in the Cuban context 
of what other nations, including our 
own, have learned and employed before 
with respect to the psychology of pro- 
duction: namely, that there is nothing 
like the threat of an enemy from 
without (whether real or imaginary is 
beside the point) and his allies from 
within to create an esprit de corps and 
mobilize popular support behind a 
crash program to lift production to 
higher levels, and this either to win a 
war or to break through to sustained 
economic development. 

Such a personification of the threat 
posed by the backwardness of inherited 
institutional arrangements is probably 


15“Castro Gets the Bill,” The Reporter, Oc- 
tober 29, 1959, pp. 23-24. 
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‘essential when dealing with an unso- 


phisticated population little conditioned 
to self-discipline for abstract long-term 
goals. Without a “concrete” and con- 
tinuing menace, it is likely that such a 
population, holding the mistaken notion 
that the solution for its predicament is 
easy, might become impatient with the 
necessarily slow progress of the develop- 
ment program and overthrow the whole 
plan before it could begin to demon- 
strate its While it 
that Cuba cannot in the long run sever 
its close economic ties with the U. S., 
it may well be that in the attempt to 
reduce U. S. influence, the population 
can achieve a substantially higher level 
of productivity and economic welfare. 


value. is certain 


Moreover, as suggested earlier, the 
external threat is not altogether ficti- 
tious. Despite the nominal stand of 
the U. S. that Cuba has a clear right 
to undertake internal social and econ- 
the official 
position on the compensation issue must 


omic reforms, American 
be viewed as inimical to the democrati- 


zation of the Cuban economy. 





The Cuban government has already 
offered compensation for expropriated 
properties in 20-year government bonds 
based upon valuations arrived at by 
mutual consent between U. S. interests 
and the Batista government. Unless, 
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therefore, U. S. concerns wish to con- 
cede that they conspired with the Ba- 
tista government to defraud the Cuban 
economy (which is very likely the case), 
the present quarrel must perforce focus 
upon the manner of payment rather 
than the amount of payment. 

To press, as the U. S. 
has done, for immediate cash-on-the- 


government 


barrel head payment is manifestly so 
far out of the question in a country 
embarking upon a development pro- 
gram that it is tantamount to opposing 
redistribution of the land in the first 
16 Such a policy of nominal 
neutrality but practical opposition is 
likely to fool no one—least of all in 
Cuba—and only confirms the impress- 
ion abroad that the U. S. State De- 
partment is the political arm of U. S. 
corporations.!* 


place. 


Finally, it must not be forgotten 
that even if the threat of yanqui im- 
perialism is partially fabricated, the 
threat of internal counterrevolution is 
undoubtedly real. 


An abiding threat to Latin American 
movements such as Castro’s has been 
the opposition to change on the part 
of “the oligarchy” (a Latin-American 
expression for the entrenched elite of 
landowners, merchants, high military 


16As most readers probably know, under the 
best of circumstances a program of rapid 
economic developmert is apt to create 
severe strains on a nation’s balance of 
payments. Earnings of foreign exchange 
must by and large be earmarked for financ- 
ing imports of capital goods and similar 
items needed to accelerate growth of domes- 
tic output. To divert a sizeable portion 
of vital foreign exchange earnings into com- 
pensation payments means simply that cap- 
ital is being repatriated at just the time 
when the need is greatest for more capital. 
Cash compensation would therefore be 
detrimental to Cuba’s economic program 
while additional capital aid at this time 
would go far towards insuring the ability 
of Cuba to make good on bond redemptions 
later on. 
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brass, and foreign capitalists). More 
than one Latin American social revolu- 
tion has foundered as a consequence of 
taking immediate steps to 
eliminate the power base of this opposi- 
Most often the delay proved 
fatal as it gave the oligarchy the op- 


: 
delay in 
tion. 


portunity to gather forces and, through 
the machinations of military cliques and 
palace revolts, to annul the revolution. 

Psychological reconditioning and tight 
discipline become, therefore, indispens- 
able instruments for consolidating the 





social ¢.1us et teh revolue:.> by holding 
in check the hostility oi the privileged 
classes.'* in this transitional period, 


a “free” press and “free” elections, in 
both of influence 
would be paramount, are impractical 
until 


which oligarchic 


such time as the revolution is 


stabilized. 


No practical alternatives 

U. S. readers who, from the comfort 
of their affluent society, cavil at the 
seeming harshness of Cuban policies 
for keeping down the opposition might 
well ponder the practical alternative of 
liquidation of the opposition through 
a resumption of internecine strife. Dis- 
locations and stresses are bound to take 
place as reorganization of the socio- 
economic structure proceeds apace. To 
allow defectors and reactionary dissi- 
dents to prey upon them to undermine 
the basic goals of the revolution would 
appear unreasonable. The struggle has 
been too long and bitter and has cost 
too many lives already. 


17The expropriation-compensation issue also 
explains the above-noted forebearance of 
the State Department in the early days of 
the revolution: it was patient while the 
reform program was still in the talking 
stage but protested when the revolution 
began to make good its promises for econ- 
omic and social reform. 
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Literature of the 
Counter Forces 


Americans take great pride in pro- 
claiming the development of a “demo- 
cratic society” in which the decisions of 
free men determine policy and proj- 
ects, and where man’s dignity receives 
full recognition. 

Yet a body of literature has grown 
up which says this pride and proclama- 
tion rest more on myth than fact. Scru- 
tinizing our culture (and subculture) 
Vance Packard, C. Wright Mills, Wil- 
liam H. Whyte, Jr., John K. Galbraith 
and their fellow probers find a society 
where decisions are concocted and foist- 
ed upon men through motivational re- 
search, fabricated images, and symbols 
of status and sex. 

These authors see us less and less con- 
cerned with new ideas and more and 
more given to conformity and security. 
It is a picture of a people giving up 
the power to decide, abandoning the use 
of their free wills, and so denying their 
own dignity. 

Fortunately for our morale, and as 
an antidote to the cynicism, a literature 
of counter forces is beginning to appear. 
And fortunately for our nation, its 
authors are able to make a substantial 
case. 

One volume is of the “‘assurer” type. 





Mr. Cunningham is Associate Director 
of Action-Housing, Inc. of Pittsburgh. 
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JAMES V. CUNNINGHAM 


It tells us—mostly with figures—that 
frontier America really was democratic 
and wholesome. It assures us that our 
foundations are solid. And we can take 
it from there. Which is precisely what 
other authors, to be mentioned later, 
have done. 

Historian Merle Curti is a student 
of Frederick Jackson Turner and in his 
case study of the founding of a Wis- 
consin County! he finds evidence to 
support Turner’s theory that democracy 
flourished on the frontier. Curti also 
attempts in this work to test the possi- 
bility of writing history objectively. 
He seeks to do this principally by utiliz- 
ing those tools of detachment, cold sta- 
tistics and the adding machine. But in 
statistics or prose, he pushes pretty hard 
for good old FJT. 

The county being measured and to- 
taled-up is Trempealeau in Western 
Wisconsin during its years of settle- 
ment, 1840 to 1880, when Yankees, 
Irish, Poles, Germans, and Norwegians 
came to make farms from virgin hill- 
sides and valleys. 

The book is a detailed, convincing 
study of men making free decisions, 
achieving economic independence, poli- 


1 The Making of 
Stanford University Press, 
$8.50. 


42 American Community, 
1959, 483 pp., 
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tical equality, and unfettered communi- 
cation. It is all the more convincing 
because Trempealeau is the most ordi- 
nary of places, containing to this day 
no noteworthy city, town, or institu- 
tion. No great historical event has oc- 
curred there, no famous man emerged 
from its valleys. Other Wisconsin coun- 
ties can boast of muskellunge, fine 
cheese, baseball. 
Trempealeau’s record tells only of peace- 
ful farms 
worked hard, prospered, and progressed 
in the American tradition. 


and championship 


and towns where families 


In the beginning Indians abounded, 
some holding positions of respect and 
there 
trading with the early Yankee settlers. 


power; was intermarriage and 
Later came the immigrants who moved 
swiftly toward economic equality and 
full political participation. Census data 
on occupations, farm holdings, total 
produce, education and other aspects of 
community life tell the story. For in- 
stance, Curti finds that in 1860 Yan- 
kee farmers had farms worth an aver- 
age of $1,740, while immigrant farm- 
ers owned farms worth only $1,161. 
By 1870 it $3,316 and $2,852. 
Both groups prospered but the immi- 
grant came a long way toward catch- 
ing up. A convincing case is made with 
hundreds of comparisons of this type. 
There are statistics to show the ease 
with which farm workers became farm 
operators, the low rate of mortgage 
foreclosure, rising expenditures for pub- 
lic schools, and various other indicators 
of the growth of democracy. 


was 


Curti draws heavily on reports and 
editorials from various weekly news- 
papers published during the four fron- 
tier decades. The variety and number 
of the papers is a reflection of the 
democracy of the time. 
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Youthful Trempealeau County had 
numerous mundane problems of road 
and bridge building, schools, and roam- 
ing pigs. Their solution brought forth 
a high degree of public participation. 
Electors of a township (as many as 73 
per cent of all those eligible) would 
gather for a full day’s session, hear 
the board of 
bridge plan, debate its merits for hours, 
write numerous amendments, and final- 


supervisors present a 


ly vote a decision. 


The laying out of a new road invari- 
ably brought forth all affected parties 
to assist the road commissioners in 
choosing a route, quite a contrast to the 
Nation’s story of Robert Moses and his 
highway planners riding roughshod. 

The author is frank to admit that 
in the decades 
became less fluid, as native background, 
language, and even to some extent 
wealth, to be This 
would seem to be due in part, as the 
population grew, to the increased op- 
portunities for the clotting of families 
with similar cultural background. 

There is 
culturation of the foreign born. Es- 


later social relations 


came barriers. 


strong evidence of ac- 


pecially noted is an increase in the 


number of immigrants elected to pub- 
lic office in the later decades. 

While this is an important book, it is 
not a fascinating one. The author 
himself says he did his work for the 
professional historian and not for the 
general reader, a claim easily accepted. 
(It’s certainly not a book the general 
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reader can afford.) But it would be 
worth any reader’s time to stop in at 
a library to read two or three chapters, 
particularly Chapter III, ‘Transpor- 
tation and Communication,” Chapter 
V, “Social Relationships,” and Chapter 
XI, “Democracy at the Grass Roots.” 

Every age in America has its own 
frontier, sometimes several. Probably 
not all of them have provided a climate 
for improving democracy, but a close 
look at a contemporary frontier—again 
a particular place at a particular mo- 
ment—produces some interesting simi- 
larities with Curti’s findings, and an 
exciting story of free men at work in 
our times. 





Julia Abrahamson has done much 
careful research for her book,” but it is 
essentially her own story. She was 
the founding director of a pioneering 
citizens association in the Hyde Park- 
Kenwood neighborhood of Chicago, and 
presents a warm and enthusiastic history 
of the group. 

I must point out here that in at- 
tempting to give some objective evalua- 
tion to Mrs. Abrahamson’s work I 
suffer from the same handicap as Pro- 
fessor Curti. He was a student of 
Turner. I have been a student of 
Julia, and succeeded her for almost 
three explosive years as chief cook and 
bottle-washer for the Conference. 

Hyde Park-Kenwood is a once beau- 
tiful urban neighborhood, which in 


2 A Neighborhood Finds Itself. Harper, New 
York, 1959, 370 pp. $5. 
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1949 faced blight, crowded schools, 
racial change, and a rising crime rate. 
A handful of resident and church lead- 
ers met together and charted a unique 
course: work for a stable, interracial 
community of high standards. With 
Mrs. A. at the helm, the organization 
mobilized resources, fought slum land- 
lords, obtained better city 
persuaded families to 


services, 
white remain, 
brought new Negro residents into ac- 
tive roles, laid groundwork for long 
range physical planning, and needled 
other neighborhood interests to get into 
the act (particularly the University 
of Chicago). Thousands of citizens 
were involved through committees and 
block groups. 

There had been a standard pattern 
for Chicago neighborhoods caught in 
the path of racial change: from com- 


pletely white to completely Negro 
within five years. After ten years 


Hyde Park-Kenwood is 50-50 and has 
a preponderance of white families buy- 
ing new homes in its redeveloped sec- 
tions. There are $130 million worth 
of public and private urban renewal 
programs underway. 

With gusto and detail, Mrs. A. tells 
us how residents sat down with a wide 
variety of public officials to help them 
improve the quality and increase the 
quantity of public services: with in- 
spectors, prosecutors and judges to 
strengthen enforcement of the build- 
ings codes; with police captains and 
aldermen to make the streets more se- 
cure; with park supervisors to improve 
the design of new playgrounds; with 
principals and superintendents to solve 
school problems; with physical planners 
to develop the best possible urban re- 
newal plans. It was a process not un- 
like the farmers and storekeepers of 
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Trempealeau joining in the 
planning of a new bridge or helping 
determine the construction plans for a 


new school. 


county 


Citizen participation 
The Conference openly sought the 
participation of all. And it was the 
mechanism through which the neigh- 
borhood made its two major decisions: 
1. it was willing to be interracial (as 
long as it was comfortable) and 2. it 
wanted planning and urban renewal. 
Most 
making came with the planning. 
serious 


drastic and dramatic decision- 
This 
began in a_ large-scale, way 
after the University administration and 
other large property interests joined the 
battle for physical improvement (these 
interests remained hostile to the no- 


tion of interracial community) and 
cooperated with the Conference on phy- 
sical improvement without ever be- 
coming a part of the citizens associa- 
tion. The Conference established elab- 
orate machinery to insure full public 
discussion of alternatives as the plan- 
ning proceeded over a period of five 
years; this machinery sought not only 
to keep citizens informed but to give 
them every opportunity to suggest, to 
criticize, to evaluate the planning. 
Most of the major decision-making 
remained in the hands of the property 
interests, since the public urban renewal 
agency contracted with the University’s 
planning unit to make the design. 
Fortunately, the chief planner was a 
man sympathetic to citizen participa- 


tion. And citizens were able to play 


The question of decision-making in the 
creation of the Hyde Park-Kenwood urban 
renewal plan will be treated in detail by 
two competent and objective sociologists, 
Peter Rossi and Robert Dentler, in a study 
to be published this year by The Free 
Press, Glencoe, IIl. 
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some part in determining school loca- 
tions, buildings to be torn down and 
buildings to remain, street closings, and 
reuses of land.* 


When the plan was made, citizens 
wanted it carried out, went before City 
Council and said so; it was approved 
in the face of formidable opposition 
from outside the neighborhood. Even 
some persons who were to lose their 
homes testified in favor. 


neighborhood has its own 
Hyde Park-Kenwood 


in many ways is unique; there is noth- 


Every 
characteristics. 


ing unique, however, about its prob- 
lems. They are the same problems 
that people 


everywhere, resulting in a new frontier. 


crowd upon inner-city 
In one way or another stories similar 
to Hyde Park’s are unfolding in dozens 
of neighborhoods; in time it will be in 
thousands. Already more than a thous- 
and cities and towns are lined up for 


federal renewal funds. 


Leaders in any city can gain much 
Mrs. 
And every reader will enjoy it; 


perspective from Abrahamson’s 
book. 
a refreshing story of modern men who 
do their own thinking, and spend their 
off-work hours elsewhere than in front 
of TV sets. Mrs. A.—a journalist by 


profession—tells the story well. 


oF 2 a 
VS 


o a a - 


In Trempealeau we look in upon a 
pedestrian place of the past and find 
In Hyde Park-Ken- 


wood we find it on the urban frontier 
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of our present. In a third volume* 
there is revealed the philosophy, plans 
professional 
group consciously seeking to make de- 
mocracy the mode for social problem 
solving, a process they label “commun- 
ity organization.” 

Editors Ernest B. Harper and Arthur 
Dunham (both professors of social 
work) have brought together 75 sig- 
nificant statements written and spoken 
during the past 60 years by 50 incisive 
professionals, including public officials, 
other professors, social agency execu- 
tives, and practitioners in the field. 

They offer us a wide view of America 
organizing at every level, from the 
block through neighborhood - city - 
county-state to the nation itself. The 
principal vehicle is the voluntary as- 
sociation. The principal actor is the 
“community organizer.” 

Groups of articles analyze various ele- 
ments of the process: definitions, his- 
tory, principles, 
committees, education, public relations, 
fund raising, social action, volunteers, 
community development, and others. 
There is a healthy conflict revealed on 
some points, including separate cam- 
paign vs. United Fund, and member- 
delegate council for 


and _ self-criticism of a 


research, planning, 


ship-council vs. 
neighborhoods. 


This book is written from the point 
of view of social work. But some of its 
contemporary contributors have made 
a break-through to the realization that 
community organization is something 


4 Community Organization in Action, Asso- 
ciation Press, 1959, 533 pp. $7.50. 
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much more than a branch of social 
work, that it draws heavily also from 
political science, economics, sociology, 
city planning, and other professions and 
may really be developing as a profession 
all its own. 

Kenneth L. M. Pray, late, long-time 
Dean of the Pennslyvania School of 
Social Work, says in his contribution, 

generic social work practice as I 
conceive it .. . deals with problems not 
of the social environment, as such, nor 
of human personalities, as such, but with 
the problems of relationships betweei 
them. 

Several contributors, including Wayne 
McMillen of the University of Chicago, 
recognize community organization as 
effort aimed in part at changing social 
cnvironment and seeking at times very 
specific objectives. 

In the introduction the editors state 
their conception of community or- 
ganization as 

an integral part of the democratic pro- 
cess, expressing itself in fields as varied 
as social welfare, public health, adult 
education, labor organization, city plan- 
ning and urban redevelopment, commer 
cial and civic enterprises, church federa- 
tion, community development, and general 
community improvement. 

Whatever the parentage, it is clear 
from this 60 years of brilliant think- 
ing that community organization owes 
plenty to social work. Equally clear 
is the fact that graduate students in 
social work have not been rushing to 
the field of community organization. 
In November, 1957, in 60 social work 
schools in the USA and Canada, 45 
students of a total of 1,882 were as- 
signed for field work to planning 
agencies or community organization 
programs. (These startling figures raise 
sharp questions: are schools of social 
work so casework-oriented that stu- 
dents are steered away from c.o.? Or 
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perhaps students with a c. o. bent are 
not even attracted to the schools? Is 
there a lack of opportunity for students 
to be placed in c. 0. assignments? Are 
students themselves just not interested? 
Do social work professors fail to inter- 
est students in c. 0.? Is c. o. really 
far afield of social work? What are the 
1959 and 1960 figures? Is the picture 
A worthwhile book could 
be produced around these and related 


changing? 


questions. ) 

However, the current crop of social 
work leaders want more attention given 
to community organization. In two 
of the book, 
Robert MacRae, who formerly headed 
Detroit’s welfare council and now heads 


liveliest pieces in the 


Chicago’s, calls for: 1. more emphasis 
on neighborhood councils; 2. problem 
centered rather than agency centered 
outlook; 3. 
more attention to the 


wider use of volunteers; 4. 


“new wines” in 
America—population growth, urban- 
ism, automation, mobility, race and 


world tensions, and material abundance. 

Techniques, skills and processes for 
nurturing the fragile flower of self- 
respect, confidence and self-determina- 
tion pour through every article. Dun- 
ham describes the community organizer 
“enables the 
rather 


as one who group to 


achieve its desires than com- 


manding or manipulating the group.” 
Dr. Carl Taylor, who has done so 
much to build attitudes of respect for 
underdeveloped peoples among Amer- 
ican personnel abroad, puts it this way 
in his contribution (one of the best 
in the whole big book): 
If... villagers are seemingly lethargic 
and not interested in change, it is chiefly, 
if not solely, because they have never 
been permitted to participate, much less 
to lead, in programs for improving their 
own lot in life. 
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This is an immensely interesting col- 
lection. Some of the writing of earlier 
years sounds limited but throughout one 
feels he is listening to minds that are 
among the most generous and humble, 
long 


These are men and 


speaking with integrity from 
years of experience. 
women who have concerned themselves 
with the problems of people and the 
solving of problems in such wise that 


people themselves grow and participate. 


Peril of the power elite 

Nor do these authors underestimate 
the threat. There are excerpts from 
Floyd Gibson 
Power Structure, a case study of a large 
Southern city, describing vividly how 


Hunter’s Community 


the power elite made the community’s 
decisions around a very small table in 
a very private club. 

Richard Waverly Poston, Director of 
Community Services at Southern Illi- 
nois University, says in his piece: 

The natural community in which human 
values flourished crushed 
by the rising crescendo from a world of 
knowledge, machinery, and science, to 
which we have been unable to adjust 
ourselves in order to preserve the very 
human values which our technology and 
knowledge were designed to serve. Man 
has become the slave to his own mechan- 
ical and intellectual creation ... 


has been 


Having labeled the threat, Poston 
marched off 
towns in Southern Illinois and in the 
State of Washington, and assisted their 
citizens to pull themselves up by their 


himself into run-down 


own shoestrings. 
Trempealeau and Hyde Park-Ken- 
wood were relatively small areas where 


intense common _ problems pressed 
down on men of energy and resources 
and found response. In this volume 


we see the pressure on the world and 
feel mankind responding. 
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PRESERVING THE PEACE 


Thomas H. Mahony *° 


The Commission to Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace with Arthur N. 
Holcombe as Chairman has published 
its Eleventh Report.1_ The Commission 
is composed of experts in the fields of 
international relations, international law 
and international politics and the Re- 
port is not only very interesting but 
extremely valuable during the present 
tempering of the cold war. 

The Commission directs its attention 
to two suggestions which the late Sec- 
retary of State, Dulles, made to the Sen- 
ate Foreign Relations Committee in 
January, 1954, as appropriate subjects 
for any Charter Review Conference of 
the United Nations. The inquiries which 
he suggested were: 1. whether the Char- 
ter provisions “relating to law-making 
processes” were adequate to achieve 
the Charter purposes and 2. whether the 
United Nations should be empowered 
“to deal more positively with the prob- 
lem created by the nuclear weapons.” 

The Report contains 18 separate 
statements of opinion generally to the 
effect that there is a pressing need for 
a world-wide juridical order in which 
the United Nations might develop in- 
ternational law further and thereby in- 
Toward 

ORGANIZING PEACE IN THE NU- 

CLEAR AGE. Report Of The Commis- 

sion To Study The Organization Of Peace. 


New York University Press, xvii, 225 pp. 
$3.75. 
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fluence international relations. 


_ 








A Boston barrister, Mr. Mahoney is a 
former president of the Catholic Associ- 
ation for International Peace. 


this end, the Commission supports uni- 
versal membership, development of the 
powers of the various organs and spe- 
cialized agencies, and particularly the 
greater use of the World Court in the 
establishment of the rule of law for 
the maintenance of peace. 

A most interesting feature of this 
book is the inclusion therein of three 
“Supporting Papers.” The first, by 
Quincy Wright, discusses at length, and 
convincingly, “The Rule of Law” in 
the organization of world peace. The 
second, by Arthur N. Holcombe, simi- 
larly considers “The Role of Politics”. 
The third, by John G. Stoessinger, nar- 
rates the history of the International 
Atomic Energy Agency under the title 
“Atoms for Peace.” 

Professor Wright asserts that inter- 
national law, as it is now understood, 
is inadequate in that it contains no 
code of effective international law ap- 
plicable to individual human beings— 
no codes of criminal law and no courts 
to administer any such code. He sug- 
gests growing interest in “transnational 
law” to remedy such deficiency, the 
gradual development of which might 
eventually effect “‘a universal legal sys- 
tem,” capable of self-preservation and 
the maintenance of world peace. Such 
a system or political society, he says, 
implies an existing functioning law to 
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formulate values, to provide procedures, 
and to protect political activity de- 
signed to adapt such law, values and 
procedures to changing times and con- 
ditions. 

Interestingly, he points out the de- 
sirability and importance of providing 
certain rules of law which should have 
world-wide application—rules relating 
to war, aggression, subversive interven- 
tion, etc.—and other rules of law with 
limited scope, i.e. to a 
geographical and to particular 
states which have similar cultural, econ- 
omic and legal traditions or conditions. 


areal given 


area 


Professor Holcombe, in a very un- 
usual and provoking treatise discusses 
the differences between politics as con- 
ducted upon the national level, particu- 
larly in democracies, and politics as con- 
ducted upon the international plane, 
both within and without the United 


Nations. His main theme is that to 


solve the problem of maintaining world 


peace in the age of nuclear weapons, 
the sphere and scope of politics must 
be widened in organizing the world 
for peace. 

Pointing out the present insistence 
upon the unlimited sovereignty of the 
nation state in international law and 
international politics, Prof. Holcombe 
stresses the necessity of basing such 
law and politics upon the fundamental 
interests of the world-wide human race 
rather than upon the selfish interest of 
a single state which, in some instances, 
conflicts with the interests of its people. 

He also catalogues the various mem- 
bers of the United Nations and groups 
them according to present multilateral 
treaty interests, geographical location, 
pro-democratic or pro-communistic or 
pro-neutral tendencies, etc. Appreciat- 
ing that the present membership of 
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82 may well be increased to more than 
100 by the inclusion of new Asian and 
African nation states, he calls atten- 
tion to the disparity of influence and 
voting power between such small states 
and that of the United States and the 
probable dangers therein, particularly 
to the Western or democratic point of 
view. He urges effort to increase the 
opportunities for the “middle powers” 
to assert influence and leadership in the 
field of international politics to the 
end that the common interests of hu- 
manity may become the criterion of na- 
tional conduct and international rela- 
tions. 

Mr. Stoessinger, in ‘Atoms for 
Peace,” relates the history of the estab- 
lishment of the International Atomic 
Energy Agency, and discusses the basic 
reasons for its creation—the develop- 
ment of the peace time uses of nuclear 
energy and the control or prevention of 
He stresses the fact 
that American interest in the Agency has 


its war-time use. 


diminished; we have, moreover, influ- 
enced other nuclear powers to the same 
end, thus limiting the international 
value of the Agency. Rather than rely 
upon the Agency, the United States has 
executed some 45 bilateral agreements 
relating to nuclear energy; the United 
Kingdom, 12; the Soviet Union, 9; and 
Canada, 2. 

The thesis presented by the Report 
and the Supporting Papers is that the 
present system of international organ- 
ization is so defective and dangerous 
that it must be radically changed, im- 
proved and strengthened and that this 
must be accomplished speedily. 

The book should be studied by all 
who are interested in the subjects of 
World Peace, World Law, and World 
Organization. 
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AMERICAN CATHOLIC LIFE 


H. A. Reinhold ° 


Any reader of the many previous 
books of Father Leo R. Ward, C.S.C., 
knows what to expect of him as a re- 
porter of new life in the American 
Church: candor, modesty, a well fo- 
cused image of his subject and great 
simplicity; there is almost a folksiness 
in his style. This latter expression 
should not mislead the reader into 
thinking that Father Ward is not a 
sophisticated observer. God forbid! He 
shows his shrewd judgment and his true 
background as a philosopher and priest 
of vast experience and reading at every 
step. While he chats on, he will sud- 
denly drop a quotation from Aquinas 
or Suhard or Guardini which betrays 
his erudition and shows that he is bend- 
ing over on his subject and the reader 
from great intellectual heights and a 
lofty atmosphere. 

Father Ward’s recent books? 
treat in some way the same subjects: 
the liturgical movements, the Christian 
Family movement, Cana, the Confra- 
ternity of Christian Doctrine, Credit 
Unions, Rural Life, the Catholic Work- 
er, the Grail and interracial problems, 
to mention only a few, but they in- 
spect these movements from two differ- 
Catholic Life USA sees 


the contemporary lay movements in 


two 


erent angles. 


1 CATHOLIC LIFE USA. B. Herder, St. 
Louis. 263 pp. $3.95. THE LIVING PAR- 
ISH. Fides, Chicago. xvi, 191 pp. $3.95. 
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Book is Mass 
Helicon 


Father Reinhold’s 
For The People 
Press, Baltimore. 


latest 
published by 


the vast frame of American society, 
while the companion book treats the 
topics as they affect the parish and 
illuminates the problems as they are 
being met by a few selected parishes. 
That the liturgical parish he describes 
with such candor has more profoundly 
rooted forerunners and less forced pat- 
terns of growth all over the country 
is a fact. After hearing all the com- 
motion about it, Father Ward went 
up to see and find out for himself, 
and then tells the tale in his own 
charming and candid way. This method 
he applies in both books, whetting the 
reader’s appetite to see for himself or 
to try to do likewise. 

After reading one or both books, no 
hard task because of the freshness of 
his presentation, nobody can say that 
American Catholics do not understand 
their contemporary problems or are 
slow in their attack on the ills that 
beset us. Even those aspects which 
follow European patterns show a typi- 
cal aggressiveness and an unabashed and 
courageous faith that is the great cause 
for the Church’s hope on this continent. 
Father Ward is strongest in his own 
field: he grows most eloquent when he 
talks about self-help, interracial work, 
the effort of the rural life movement 
(in which he sees nothing but a great 
success). When, however, he talks of 
the liturgical movement, he will for- 
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give me if I voice my impression that 
he talks like a sympathetic and honest 
outsider who has done “his darndest” 
to give it a fair break. But even if I 
sound a sour note here where I am on 
my own grounds, I am happy to admit 
that he sees the problems very keenly. 

This is a pair of books which one 
can safely hand the most prejudiced re- 
actionary: even he will come away with 
an itching conscience and a certain 
restlessness which is the herald of con- 
version to a new and fair assessment 
of our times. It may make out of him 
a true “contemporary.” Even such 
words as “highschoolers” and “grade- 
schoolers” will be forgiven him who 
shows such love for the efforts in the 
name of Christ made by our “next” 
generation while our own generation 
smiles benignly and proudly. Life is 
there and plenty of it. The workmen 
are doing their job. Father Ward has 


thinkers where to start 
thinking, so that these efforts may not 
dry up like the seed that sprang up 
fast but had no soil and withered. 


shown the 


It is good to funnel the waters of 
European thought into our vineyard. 
Most of the apostolates described in 
these books have a genuine American 
Let us hope that it is not an 
adaptation by abridgement but rich 
American Catholic Life in Living Par- 
ishes. Father Ward offers no solutions 
of his own and avoids such questions as 
the impossibility of building parochial 
schools for all or the need for, let us 
say, married deacons. Nor does he show 
any uneasiness about the limits set to 


cast. 


lay participation in parish work and 
But that is not the task he 
chose; it is a fine report and it will 
encourage the timid and stir up the 
unaware. 


liturgy. 





Books 


WHAT AMERICA STANDS FOR. Edited 
by Stephen D. Kertesz and M.A. Fitz- 
simons. University of Notre Dame, Notre 
Dame, Ind., 229 pp. $4.75 

This is the nineteenth volume of the series 

of International Studies published by Notre 

Dame’s Committee on International Rela- 

tions. Like five of its forerunners, it is 

a symposium, consisting of papers pre- 

sented and discussed at Notre Dame from 

March, 1957 to March, 1958. Four of the 

13 chapters had been previously published 

at Notre Dame in The Review of Politics. 
Symposia are notoriously difficult to 

review. They are almost impossible to re- 
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This one, let it be said at 


view briefly. 
once, attains a very high level of scholar- 
ship and readability. 


The volume is divided into three parts. 
In Part I, on Politics, Professor Kerwin 
of Chicago discusses “The Living Consti- 
tution,” Guy Johnson of North Carolina 
“Freedom, Equality and Segregation” and 
Don Price of Harvard “Science and Public 
Policy.” The two latter deal with “crisis” 
topics exceptionally well. 

In Part II, on Economics and Labor, 
Professor de Schweinitz of Northwestern 
handles “Contemporary Problems of the 
\merican Economy,” President Clark Kerr 
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of California “Managing the Managers— 
the Distribution of Power in American 
Industrial Society” and Professor Hardin 
of Chicago “American Agriculture.” They 
all, of course, manifest great professional 
competence. 

Part III, on Culture and Religion, fans 
out into six chapters taking up half the 
volume. Four of them are by Notre 
Dame faculty members: “The Meaning of 
Literature in America,” which is really 
a historically oriented evaluation of Amer- 
ican Literature, by Professor Frederick; 
“Film and Television in the United States,” 
a very illuminating analysis, by Professor 
Stritch; a very scholarly and well-docu- 
mented run-down of the historical evolu- 
tion of “The Religious Aspect” by Pro- 
fessor Abell; and the summing-up chap- 
ter, “American Civilization: The Uni- 
versal and the Unique,” by Professor Fitz- 
simons. Another contributor is an emi- 
nent Notre Dame alumnus and one-time 
faculty member, Dr. George N. Shuster, 
retiring President of Hunter College. His 
“Higher Education in the United States” 
makes a wise, knowledgeable and “under- 
standing” evaluation of our variegated 
complex of colleges and universities com- 
pared to their European, mainly German, 
counterparts. 

The surprise package is M.I.T. Dean 
Burchard’s incisive essay on “The Mean- 
ing of Architecture” as applied to the 
American scene. It should put all insti- 
tutional builders in his debt. 

What are the specific objectives of What 
America Stands For? Professor Kertesz 
has guardedly spelled them out in his first 
chapter in terms of America’s impact on 
the global convulsions of our day and 
America’s role as front runner of the Free 
World. As one carefully scans each re- 
warding contribution, however, one cannot 
escape the conclusion that this symposium 
would have been more appropriately en- 
titled “The American Experience.” 

For what America is, as a product of 
what it has been, can scarcely be identified 
with “What America stands for.” We are, 
for example, and for three centuries have 
been, racist in our treatment of Negroes. 
We cannot camouflage this national dis- 
grace. But in a more profound sense, be- 
cause of the ferment of Christian respect 
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for human personality imbedded in our 
Declaration of Independence and our “liv- 
ing Constitution,” we really cannot stand 
for such palpable injustice with a good con- 
science. Racial discrimination is on the 
defense in our Union. It has a dim future. 
It cannot survive the dynamics of our irre- 
versible commitment to the proposition 
that “all men are created equal” and our 
organic law that “no person” may be de- 
prived of “life, liberty or property with- 
out due process of law.” No reading of 
what we are and have been can obscure 
what—however tortuously and painfully- 
we are always becoming. 

Something similar is true of “our living 
Constitution” as the enshrinement of our 
pursuit of justice and the supremacy of 
law. ‘Many a time and oft” have we 
faltered along the way. But surely what 
America stands for, after all is said and 
done, is the unending quest to make law, 
as the “rule and measure of [practical] 
reason” (in St. Thomas’s phrase), prevail 
over will and passion. This, it seems to 
me, is the ultimate meaning of our intrigu- 
ing and even edifying constitutional history. 

What is mostly missing in this other- 
wise very high-level symposium, in my 
opinion, is “seeing the woods for the 
trees.” It seems, in some contributors 
more than others and not necessarily in all 
of them by any means, to overstress the 
empirical for fear of appearing unscholar- 
ly, unsophisticated and doctrinaire. It 
largely ignores the role and agenda of 
leadership. This is a national failure. But 
one wonders whether our recent Presi- 
dents, not without significant assistance 
(and sometimes prodding) from Congress, 
the Judiciary and political action groups, 
have not captured and pursued the 
objectives America stands for, in terms our 
objectives America stands for, in terms of 
our national and international common 
good, somewhat better than many acade- 
micians. The sober possibility is well worth 
an academic examination of conscience. 

One detail: the lack of an index is 
of no importance, since the contributions 
do not overlap but the lack of a brief 
“who’s who” of each contributor is harder 
to explain. RosBert C. HARTNETT, S.J. 

Loyola University 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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SOCIOLOGY TODAY: Problems and 
Prospects. Edited by R. K. Merton. L. 
Broom, and L. S. Cottrell, Jr. Basic 
Books, New York, xxiv, 623 pp. $7.50 


Although one is hard pressed to deter- 
mine whether the present growth period of 
sociology is best represented by the boy 
of six or the man of 19, one thing is 
obvious: both an awareness of problems as 
well as a growing sense of security is 
present in sociology. In this volume we 


have an examination of sociology from the 
perspective of its awareness of problems. 


Twenty-eight authors contribute 25 ar- 
ticles to an examination of “problems 
that developments in the major branches of 
sociology have thrust into prominence.” 
There is an introduction by Merton to the 
social factors behind the emergence of 
sociological problems. The articles are 
given under five sections: sociological 
theory and methodology, sociology of in- 
stitutions, the group and the person, demo- 
graphic and social structure, and selected 
applications of sociology. Sociology of In- 
stitutions is the largest section and contains 
articles on: political sociology and _ the 
sociology of law, education, religion, the 
family, art, science, and medicine. Each 
author presents a good deal of the method- 
ological and factual background in his own 
field. On this count alone—although its aim 
lies in another direction—the book is a 
valuable document. 

The over-all impression one has upon 
reading this book is two-fold. On one hand, 
we see the vitality of sociology. The reader 
is introduced to the problems that face the 
present researcher as well as those prob- 
lems that must be eventually reckoned with 
if there is to be any higher level unifica- 
tion. Yet, on the other hand, with the ex- 
ception of Parsons’ article on general 
theory, the social action theorists take a 
back seat to those who are insistent upon 
transplanting the methods of the natural 
sciences. While one cannot deny the fruit- 
fulness of the natural science methods, 
there must eventually exist a framework 
within which the statistical and the analy- 
tical take on meaning. 

Rosert M. BARRy 
College of St. Scholastica 
Duluth, Minn. 
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FAMILY ALLOWANCES. By James C. 
Vadakin. University of Miami Press, xiii, 
185 pp. $4.95 
Senator Richard L. Neuberger, in a 

foreword this compendium, 

the hope that there will be many copies 
on the desks of those who “enact America’s 
laws, at the Federal level and in the 

state legislatures.” The Senator calls Dr. 

Vadakin’s work a “true handbook of the 

family allowance program, in the best 

sense of the word” and that it is, for 
there’s scarcely an argument for or “forn- 
inst” that the good professor hasn’t man- 
aged to present with clarity and sufficiency. 


expresses 


Proposing to set forth an analysis of the 
development of family allowances and their 
mplications, the author proceeds to do 
just that in seven scholarly sections treat- 
ing of the nature of family allowances, 
their historical development, the Canadian 
program at length, child welfare aspects, 
demographic considerations, the purely 
economic effects and the implications for 
the United States. 

In support of consideration of family 
allowances Prof. Vadakin avers: “No 
thinking person will deny that we have a 
child welfare problem in the 
United States, and that one of the prime 
causes of this problem is the low level of 
income received by a substantial portion 
of our child-rearing families.” As put by 
the U. S. Children’s Bureau and quoted 
herein: many children never have 
even a look at decent living. Much that 
we know about the needs of human beings 
in their formative years is put into excell- 
ent practice for children, while it 
scarcely touches the lives of others.” 


serious 


some 


The question of family allowances is cer- 
tain some day to become a matter of much 
controversy in this country. When that 
day arrives, one may see special courses 
being given in Family Allowances with 
this book as the basic text. Not a “dry 
as dust” study, this lucid volume will en- 
gender heat as well as light. 

According to Dr. Vadakin, the birth of 
the family allowances idea in Great Britain 
can be traced to the founding of 
the Family Endowment Society in 1938. 
Since our own Family Allowance League, 
also cited in this work, is no longer ac- 
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tive, the field is now wide open for any 
similar groups desiring to work for this 
great social reform. They will find this 
treatise an indispensable adjunct. 
James J. Morris 
New York, N. Y. 


THE BRANNAN PLAN: FARM POLITICS 
AND POLICIES. By Reo M. Christenson. 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, 
Mich. 207 pp. $5 
This book consists largely of the devel- 

opment of the Brannan Plan and a play by 

play review of the maneuvering (of poli- 
ticians and pressure groups) which resulted 
in its pigeon holing. Mr. Christenson does 
not believe that the Plan has been buried. 

On the contrary, he believes that it is more 

alive than ever. 


His presentation is very readable and 
interesting, thanks to his experience in 
journalism and the fact that he introduces 
all the main characters in the drama. He 
quotes them throughout the book, docu- 
menting his work thoroughly. 


If the reader of this book expects to 
find a detailed presentation of the Bran- 
nan Plan or a thorough economic analysis 
of the Plan, he will be disappointed. 
This should not be surprising as the author 
is not an economist. About a quarter of 
the book consists of “The Economics of 
the Plan.” This analysis is not thorough 
and it contains errors. It probably repre- 
sents a journalistic effort to synthesize the 
results of interviews with agricultural 
economists. As such it is a creditable job 
but this reviewer could not help but wish 
that the book had been written with an 
economist. 

A few criticisms follow : 

1. The author criticizes Brannan’s sug- 
gestion that making direct payments to 
farmers would increase total spending since 
such payments would merely transfer pur- 
chasing power from non-farmers to farm- 
ers unless the payments were financed 
by borrowing. This statement suggests an 
unjustified faith in Say’s Law. Redistri- 
buting purchasing power without changing 


the total may very well increase total 
spending. Farmers may have a_ higher 
marginal propensity to spend (on ma- 
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chinery and fertilizer, if not on consumers’ 
goods) than do non-farmers. In a re- 
cession the payments would be financed 
by borrowing—witness the $13 billion defi- 
cit we have just experienced (pp. 72-73) 

2. In comparing production payments 
with price supports, the author states that 
3 consumer subsidies constitute a 
form of regressive taxation...” (p. 80). 
In this the author has not made himself 
clear; else he is quite wrong. 

3. He criticizes those who claim that 
the Brannan Plan results in subsidizing 
consumers (pp. 96-97). Income support 
at the level proposed by Brannan would 
surely result in subsidies to consumers. 
This is one of the effects that Brannan 
wanted his Plan to have. He was and still 
is an under-consumptionist. 

4. The author neglects to mention that 
subsidizing consumers would result in in- 
terference with efficient allocation of re- 
sources (p. 270). This is not surprising in 
view of 3. above. 

Notwithstanding these criticisms, the 
book can be read with benefit by most 
readers including economists. 

Joun D. HELMBERGER 
College of Saint Thomas 
Saint Paul, Minnesota 


FAMILY PLANNING, STERILITY AND 
POPULATION GROWTH. By Ronald 
Freedman, Pascal K. Whelpton, and 
Arthur A. Campbell. McGraw-Hill, New 
York. xi, 515 pp. $9.50 


Based on interviews with some 2,700 
married white women under 40 who consti- 
tute a representative sample of the major 
social, religious and economic strata in our 
society, this highly important study offers 
the most complete information to date on 
the attitudes of American couples toward 
different types of family limitation, the 
extent to which they have used various 
methods, and the degree to which their 
plans have been thwarted or realized by 
sterility or ineffective planning. 

Among the most interesting findings of 
the study are: most couples want families 
of two to four children; roughly ten per 
cent are currently sterile; the great major- 
ity of fecund couples have used some 
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method of family limitation; social, econo- 
mic, and religious characteristics affect the 
extent and patterns of family planning; 
many more Catholics used only rhythm 
than was the case for others, though 30 
per cent of all Catholics had used methods 
unacceptable to the Church, and 50 per cent 
of the fecund Catholic couples married at 
least ten years have used a method other 
than rhythm. 

In the concluding chapters the authors 
attempt to forecast future trends in fer- 
tility on the basis of the information they 
collected about expected size of completed 
families. Although their estimates for the 
immediate future, at least, appear highly 
reasonable, the widespread use of family 
planning suggests that the birth rate may 
increasingly vary in relation to social and 
economic changes; these latter are not 
easy to predict. 

Because modifications in the reproduc- 
tive characteristics of a population have 
profound social, economic, political, and 
moral implications, this study deserves the 
serious consideration of all thinking 
Americans. To be sure, there remain many 
gaps in our knowledge but we can now 
begin to see the broad dimensions of pres- 
ent trends. 

Joun L. Tuomas, S.J. 


THE CAMPUS AND THE STATE. By 
Malcolm Moos and Francis E. Rourke. 
The Johns Hopkins Press, Baltimore, 414 
pp- $6 
The Fund for the Advancement of Edu- 

cation of the Ford Foundation initiated and 

financed the Committee on Government and 

Higher Education to make a study of state 

supported colleges and universities in their 

relationships with state governments. In 

January 1957, a committee of 15 was ap- 

pointed with Milton S. Eisenhower as 

Chairman. The conclusions and recommen- 

dations of the committee, entitled “The 

Efficiency of Freedom”, were released in 

1959, 

The Campus and the State by Moos and 
Rourke is the report of the staff which 
aided the Committee on Government and 
Higher Education in gathering information 
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preliminary reports. The 
great mass of information 
Facts 


and preparing 
staff collected 2 
from educators and state officials. 


and opinions gained from hundreds of these 
persons constitute the main thread of the 
Because of a liberal use of well- 
chosen footnotes, the text is unencumbered 
with detail. The book is well documented 
by these footnotes and also by 29 pages of 
references and three appendices. 


book. 


Based on the premise that tensions be- 
tween state universities and state govern- 
ments have increased in recent years, the 
book proceeds to describe systematically 
the symptoms. The authors do an even 
greater service by an objective uncovering 
of the reasons behind the tensions. The 
powers and duties of trustees or regents on 
the one hand and the central budget office 
on the other are described in a thorough 
manner. The complex relationships between 
the campus, the governing body, the state 
fiscal office, the governor, and the legisla- 
tors are dealt with understandingly. While 
not imbued with optimism, the book does 
note the emergence of attitudes and poli- 
cies which would ease tensions. 

Harotp Howe 
Kansas State University 
Manhattan, Kansas 


INSTRUCTIONAL MATERIAL FOR 
TEACHING PROFIT SHARING AT 
THE UNIVERSITY LEVEL. Compiled 
by J. J. Jehring. Profit Sharing Re- 
search Foundation, Evanston, Ill. 58 pp. 
$2 (Special Price to Educators and 
Students, $1) 


This is a worthwhile book. It contains 
some valuable instructional material which 
was found to be quite useful in presenting 
certain concepts of profit sharing in a 
Graduate Seminar at Marquette Universi- 
ty. Students, teachers and others inter- 
ested in the profit sharing movement will 
find Mr. Jehring’s treatment both inter- 
esting as well as challenging. Reproduced 
materials include a descriptive essay by 
the late economist John Bates Clark on 
the part that profit sharing should play 
in developing an industrial society. 
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LETTERS 


Migrant labor 

It would be difficult to praise highly 
enough Professor Varden Fuller’s “Econo- 
mics of Migrant Labor” in your January 
issue. Such a constructive, balanced analy- 
sis deserves a wide hearing. It is reassur- 
ing to note that last November in Sacra- 
mento Professor Fuller presented sub- 
stantially the same proposals before the 
California Senate committee on labor and 
welfare. 

His “fundamentalisms” are no mere 
ivory tower creations. The farm labor cri- 
sis in the Sacramento and San Joaquin val- 
leys last summer—bumper crops combined 
with delays in processing and transporting 
the braceros from the Mexican border— 
brought on a rash of investigations rang- 
ing from those of the State Attorney’s 
office to informally organized “orchard 
tours” of newsmen from all over the area. 
Resulting articles underlined growers’ com- 
plaints of the “brutal cost-price squeeze” 
threatening them and the uselessness (and 
impossibility) of raising wages to attract 
domestic workers. AFL-CIO organizers, 
engaged in one of their strongest attempts 
to unionize farm labor, hurled charges of 
collusive wage-fixing and deliberate anti- 
union organization against the peach and 
tomato growers. 


One thing stood out unmistakably, how- 
ever, above the smoke of battle. Growers 
were absolutely “sold” on the two principal 
advantages of employing contract Mexican 
nationals and insistently pointed them out: 
1. they provide reliable workers who can 
be counted to stay on the job as long as 
needed; 2. they possess both the native 
agricultural skills and the physical stamina 
to do the harvesting quickly and efficiently. 


Surely no one can quarrel with Professor 
Fuller’s (and a growing nationwide) con- 
cern for the social and economic upgrad- 
ing of America’s domestic migrant labor 
force. Nor would one take issue with the 
“theoretical” soundness of his twin proposals 
of a competent resident core labor force 
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and a harvest-time supplementary group of 
high school and college students. Yet, as 
Professor Fuller specifically admits, “no 
such possibilities have any chance to suc- 
ceed unless there is the conviction among 
labor users that success is essential.” 

Just how does one sell the grower on 
these proposals—which require “that the 
bracero program be committed to a speci- 
fied termination date”—in view of the time- 
proven advantages seen by the grower in 
the existing program? Can the sheer pub- 
lic pressure of an enlightened community 
eventually turn the trick, in spite of well- 
entrenched powerful growers’ opposition, 
especially when, as the editor indicates, it 
will mean higher food prices for that same 
community ? 

Patrick H. McNamara, S.J. 
West Baden College 
West Baden, Indiana 


The “changeable” natural law 

I read the editor’s interesting comments 
on the natural law in the February, 1960 
issue Of SOCIAL ORDER. As you know, I 
have been in the midst of social action in 
some of the specific areas to which you 
have referred. Much of my time has been 
spent working with the growing number of 
profit sharing companies, studying employ- 
er-employee cooperation, and employee 
ownership programs in industry. Your 
ideas led me to reflect upon what the 
role of the Catholic actionist should be in 
this area, and some of the points you have 
made are very well taken. The one that is 
specially pertinent is that the Catholic ac- 
tionist should be an evolutionist rather than 
a revolutionist. 

There are many new developments al- 
ready taking place in our business world 
which the great majority of business men, 
union leaders and students do not as yet 
understand in their full implications. For 
instance, many union leaders do not see 
that the widespread use of various devices 
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such as pensions, social insurances, deferred 
profit sharing, and stock purchase plans 
are, in a sense, making a kind of capitalist 
out of the worker. This whole movement, 
which is already larger than most people 
realize, needs the spiritual guidance that 
Catholic social actionists should be in a 
position to furnish. These new develop- 
ments must be interpreted to the commun- 
ity, not only as socially desirable pro- 
grams, but also in terms of a projection of 
Christian ideals. Few people realize the 
extent that this evolution in business has 
already traveled in the direction of achiev- 
ing some of the ideas presented in the so- 
cial encyclicals. The full potential is being 
missed because we are not looking at these 
developments in all their ramifications. 
Pension programs, for instance, are turning 
into something much more than just a 
means of furnishing employees retirement 
security. 

New developments are also beginning to 
show up on the union side. During the past 
several years a number of large unions, 
such as the Electrical Workers, the Steel 
workers, and the Auto Workers, have taken 
stumbling steps in the direction of sharing 
and cooperation. These developments need 
to be interpreted in terms of the encycli- 
cals. This is something the Catholic action- 
ist can be doing. These movements could, 
if given a chance, eventually evolve into 
some form of labor-management commit- 
tee. It’s better to push these in that direc- 
tion than to try to impose a committee in 
a situation where it has no chance of suc- 
ceeding. Creation of a climate for such 
committees must come first, and the climate 
is slowly beginning to develop. 

In addition, I believe there is a job 
which needs to be done by the Catholic in- 
tellectual in this area. We are in need of 
new economic and industrial relations the- 
ories which will provide a framework 
against which we can explain and interpret 
the social encyclicals. The ideas in the en- 
cyclicals have been handicapped in that 
there was never a firm, independent body of 
theory carefully spelled out and 
known which supported these ideas. 

What we need is a body of theory which 
says of the ideas in the encyclicals, not that 
they are right because the Pope says so, 
or the Church says so, or it is the Chris- 
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tian way, but rather which enables us to 
say this is the right way to do it because 
it is the best way from the standpoint of a 
free economic and social system. 

[ would think that the groundwork for 
such a theory could be the concepts under- 
lying the thinking of von Nell-Breuning, 
who is obviously using some of the ideas 
on wages and cooperation of Von Thiinen, 
the German economist, and John Bates 
Clark, the American economist. 

It is fortunate that Father B. Dempsey 
of Marquette will be publishing the first 
English translation of Von Thiinen’s ideas 
on wages this spring. From this, Catholic 
intellectuals should be able to develop a 
theoretical framework which could make 
the material in the encyclicals much more 
meaningful in terms of a modern 
system. Thus, the intellectual 
reinforce the work of the actionist 
and furnish the necessary rationale which 
will enable him to promote the system of 
cooperation toward which the 
suggested we move, and _ toward 
which our actually moving 
now with halting and stumbling steps. 

J. J. JEnRING 
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Evanston, III. 


Your editorial “The ‘Changeable’ Nat- 
ural Law” in the February issue, is quite 
an attempt toward a clarification of the 
ever important issue of Natural Law in re- 
gard to our social values, economic includ- 
ed. 

Taking for granted your realistic theo- 
rem of “relativity”, I wish you could com- 
ment some day on such vital topics in the 
U. S. as dignity of laborer as well as that 
of business manager or vicissitudes of some 
corporate businesses and the ominous drive 
of certain unions toward monopolistic-like 
bigness or even maybe the need for sus- 
tained, honest work by intellectuals and the 
“white-collar” workers in general and the 
tee-shirt employees alike. 

In other words, we must draw a 
line between “changeability” of 
pects of the Natural Law and its absolute 
norms as regards — for instance — the so- 
cial standards (still in the making) of the 
\merican economy. If greed is per se to be 
condemned in the business, it should be 


solid 
some as- 
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also spotted among some organized labor 
leaders (and/or members) ; if unproductiv- 
ity and waste are unhealthy signs among 
business executives, they do not bring hon- 
or to the rank-and-file employees either. 

It might be that some people, after read- 
ing the article in question, would be tempt- 
ed to stretch still further their personal 
notion of the so-called relativity of the 
Natural Law. And that was not the edit- 
or’s intention, I am sure. 

In conclusion: it seems necessary to em- 
phasize at the present time not so much 
relativity of values in our social life as 
their absolute aspects. 

(ReEv.) JACEK PrzyYGODA 
Loyola University 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


The church and social welfare 


It was a pleasure to read the article on 
“The Church and Social Welfare” by 
Swithin Bowers, O.M.I., in your January, 
1960 issue. SOCIAL ORDER has performed a 
real service by publishing this. This subject 
needs considerable exploration and illumi- 
nation. It is to be hoped that Father 
3owers’ article will stimulate further study 
and discussion. 

It is unfortunately true that frequently 
the relationship between the Church and 
social work resembles an uneasy truce, 
with each side hopefully waiting for the 
other to capitulate. The Church often ap- 
pears to regard social work with consider- 
able skepticism and some hostility, even 
though it employs professional social work- 
ers and supports schools of social work. On 
its part, social work tends to look askance 
at the “absolutism” of the Church, feeling 
that the individual is immersed and lost in 
“dogmas and doctrines.” The “individual- 
ism” of social work and the “absolutism” 
of the Church are gross oversimplifications 
which continue to be responsible for much 
misunderstanding. 

At times the social worker appears to 
define human needs and problems in ways 
antagonistic to the Church’s beliefs and 
practices. In reality, he is seeking that 
dimension of human problems which may 
be amenable to his professional knowledge 
and skill. To be sure, this is not always 
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clear and remains, as Father Bowers has 
mentioned, a constant responsibility of so- 
cial work to clarify. Then, too, the here- 
and-now goals of social work are neither 
as ultimate nor as other-worldly as the 
eternal goals of the Church. Yet, this need 
not mean that both kinds of goals are in- 
compatible. Has not the Church constantly 
reminded us that “grace does not destroy 
nature, but builds upon it”? The perennial 
challenge of both the Church and social 
work lies in finding how to unite these 
complementary goals so that both kinds of 
needs can be met together and not un- 
realistically and harmfully divorced from 
each other. 

Social work has long been conscious of 
the religious dimension in human life. It 
has not successfully incorporated religious 
principles and practices into its knowledge 
and skills. Yet, there is a receptivity to this 
knowledge. A social work author recently 
asked: “. . . how can the professional social 
worker, regardless of the auspices under 
which he is employed, help his client make 
affirmative use of his religion?” Regret- 
fully, the dialogue between the Church and 
social work, which could be the means to 


‘answer this question completely and sound- 


ly, has never really gotten off the ground. 
Out of the richness of its experience in 
meeting spiritual needs, the Church brings 
much to social work, adding a dimension 
that is now but dimly perceived. Out of the 
depth and breadth of its experience in meet- 
ing human needs, personal and social, so- 
cial work adds professional knowledge and 
skill which can effectively complement the 
pastoral ministry of the Church. Clearer 
recognition of the complementarity of these 
two competences can prevent separation and 
dissipation of our efforts. Through our dis- 
tinctive contributions, we can contribute to 
that whole service which, in the final an- 
alysis, unites body and soul for the rescue 
of the body and the salvation of the soul. 


Much basic work remains to be done on 


defining, constructing, and preserving a 
harmonious relationship between the 
Church and social work. Until a St. 


Thomas arrives to make the required syn- 
thesis, much spade work needs to be done 
by both the Church and social work. 

ARTHUR J. FOEHRENBACH 
Bethesda, Md. 
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THE HOMELESS MAN 


IN DAYS PAST when wars were localized, there were refugees in a par- 
ticular city, area, or nation. Only in our century, in an age of global 
war, has the refugee become a globe-girdling problem, comprising 
members of every race, and of almost every nation under heaven. 
TODAY homeless refugees in Europe, the countries surrounding the 
Holy Land, in such great Asian cities as Karachi, Calcutta, Saigon, 
Pusan, Hong Kong, depend for their continued existence on the com- 
passion of every one in a position to help. 
IN EVERY AGE Christians are asked to view the refugee with the same 
incandescent vision of charity expressed by St. Gregory of Nyssa, 
Fourth Century A. D.: 

“These days have brought us naked and homeless men in 

plenty; a host of captives is at everyone’s door; strangers and 

fugitives are not lacking and on every side their begging and 

stretched-out hands are there to see. Their home is the open 

air; their lodgings are the arcades, the streets, and the de- 

serted corners of the markets; they lurk in holes like owls 

and birds of the night. Their clothing is tattered rags; their 

means of living, the feeling of the compassionate. Their 

food is anything thrown to them by the passers-by; their 

drink the springs they share with the beasts . . .” 

“Clasp the afflicted man as if he were gold. Take the sufferer 

to your arms as if he were your own health. Do not despise 

men in their abjection, do not think of them as of no 

account.” 

“Reflect on what they are and you will understand thei 

dignity; they have taken upon themselves the very person of 

Our Saviour.” 


GIVE TO HELP THE HUNGRY AND HOMELESS 
CATHOLIC BISHOP’S RELIEF FUND 
1960 WORLD REFUGEE YEAR APPEAL 


Through last year’s appeal, forty million needy men, women and chil- 
dren, including the refugees, were helped on the basis of their need 
alone. 

GIVE through your local parish, March 20-27, 1960. Appeal Head- 
quarters—Empire State Bldg., Suite 6515, New York 1, New York. 
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